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I A MONG  the  many  objections  which  those  opposed 

V , Xx.  iq  participation  by  Great  Britain  in  the 

scheme  of  Universal  Coinage  are  in  the  habit  of  urging, 
the  question  of  Seignorage,  Brassage,  or  Charge  for 
^ Coining,  is  not  the  least  important. 

J The  term  “ Seignorage  ” may  be  defined  as  the 

charge  levied  by  a Government,  through  its  Mint,  on 
Bullion  imported  for  Coinage,  such  charge  being  made 
partly  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Mint,  and 
partly  in  order  to  afford  a profit  to  the  Government. 
The  “ Seignorial  ” right  to  issue  Coin  is  used  to 
enforce  the  circulation  of  the  Currency  thus  made. 

The  term  “ Brassage,”  as  used  in  France,  for 
which  in  English  the  word  “ Mintage”  may  be 
accepted,  and  which  we  translate  simply  as  “ Charge 
for  Coining,”  designates  the  actual  cost  of  manufac- 
turing Coin,  without  extra  profit  to  the  Government. 

The  distinction  between  these  terms  will  be  made 
clearer  when  we  state  that  under  a Seignorage  the 
Coin  made  is  forced  into  circulation  at  a rate  below  its 
intrinsic  value ; — a Gold  Coin,  for  instance,  if  made  as 
worth  only  18  Shillings,  and  yet  forced  into  circulation 
at  20  Shillings,  would  thus  be  charged  with  a “ Seig- 
norage” of  10  per  Cent.  Our  Bound  Sterling  we 
know  is  of  the  full  value  of  20  Shillings. 

The  “ Brassage,”  however,  is  levied  in  another 
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manner.  The  Coin  made  from  Bullion  is  actually 
■worth  what  it  pretends  to  be  according  to  law,  and  a 
French  20  Francs  piece  contains  20  Francs  in  Gold, 
the  raw  material  only  from  which  it  is  made  has  been 
taxed  -with  the  charge  for  Coining.  The  importer  of 
Bullion  has  been  made  to  pay  “ Brassage  ” before  he 
receives  the  Coin. 

In  former  times,  before  the  questions  of  value  and 
international  commerce  were  studied  as  closely  as  they 
are  now,  the  Rulers  of  individual  States  occasionally 
imposed  a very  heavy  “ Seignorage,”  by  which  they 
profited  largely  ; the  history  of  the  currencies  of  many 
nations  shows  how  much  this  forcible  method  of 
levying  taxes  has  been  abused,  to  the  detriment  oi 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  modern  times  “ Seig- 
norages  ” are  not  used  for  the  general  purposes  ol 
taxation ; the  important  and  most  valuable  part  of  the 
Currency,  made  of  Gold,  circulates  entirely  free  of 
Seignorage.  In  regard  to  the  subsidiary  Coinage, 
however,  the  “ Seignorage  ” is  still  levied  in  certain 
countries.  In  England,  for  instance,  the  whole  of  the 
Silver  Coinage  is  issued  at  a value  above  that  of  the 
Market  price  of  Silver.  English  Standard  Coin  cir- 
culates at  the  value  of  66  Pence  per  oz.,  whilst  the  oz. 
Standard  in  Silver  Bars  in  the  Market  ranges  at  from 
60  to  62  Pence. 

In  France,  the  Silver  Coinage,  from  2 Francs 
pieces  downward,  has  also  been  debased  in  a similar 
manner,  and  the  5 Francs  pieces  alone  are  so  far 
maintained  at  their  intrinsic  value.  In  Prussia,  and 
other  countries,  where  the  “ Silver  Valuation  ” pre- 
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vails,  it  is  necessary  that  the  larger  Silver  Coins  should 
be  fully  equal  to  their  metal  value.  Almost  all  the 
Copper  Coinages  are  heavily  taxed  : the  British  Penny, 
or  the  French  Sou,  are  worth  in  metal,  only  1 Farthing 
and  a Sou  respectively.  But,  as  a set-off  against 
these  very  heavy  charges  of  Seignorage,  the  laws 
* * pro\dde  that  such  subsidiary  Coins  shall  be  used  only 

under  certain  limits.  Thus,  in  England,  nobody  is 
obliged  to  take  payment,  in  Pence,  for  more  than 
1 Shilling — (in  Pence,  or  Farthings,  not  more  than 
6 Pence) — and  Silver  Coin  need  not  be  accepted  for 
sums  higher  than  40  Shillings.  It  has  been  found 
that,  under  this  restriction,  the  issue  of  debased  Coin 
is  admissable,  and  that  the  public  does  not  apparently 
suffer  from  this  departure  from  the  strict  principles 
of  Value.  Subsidiary  Coin  is  what  is  called  a “ Token” 
Currency,  intended  for  local  use,  and  is  Money  under 
“ Limited  tender  whilst  the  large  Standard  of  Value 
— Gold  Coin — is  the  “ Legal  tender”  money  up  to  any 
amount.  And  wherever  Gold  Coin  is  the  Standard 
of  Value,  it  is  now  issued  free  of  Seignorage. 

We  make  these  remarks  on  Seignorage  and 
Brassage  because  we  find  that  certain  writers  con- 
found the  terms.  Seignorage  is  represented  by  the 
difference  between  nominal  and  intrinsic  value  of 
Coins,  and  is  equivalent  to  a debasement  of  money, 
the  profit  of  which  goes  to  the  State.  Brassage  leaves 
the  Coin  at  its  full  intrinsic  value,  as  to  weight  and 
quality,  but  falls  on  the  Bullion.  Seignorage,  in  the 
sense  we  have  defined  it,  is  an  odious  and  objection- 
able tax,  leading  to  confusion  of  value,  and  is  ad- 
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missible  only  in  regard  to  subsidiary  money.  Brassage 
is  a generally  recognised  and  proper  remuneration 
for  tlie  service  and  tlie  right  of  Coining : but  it  is 
objected  to  by  tlie  majority  of  British  Financiers,  who 
consider  that,  however  small  it  may  be,  it  has  some 
effect  analogous  to  a Seignorage.* 


We  may  now  limit  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
to  Gold  Coin  and  the  question  of  “ Brassage” — for  this 
is  the  point  which  we  intend  here  to  discuss. 

According  to  the  British  Mint  law  no  “ Brassage” 
is  charged  to  the  importer  of  Bullion ; whilst  in 
France  and  other  countries  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  Coinage,  at  a fixed  rate  established  by  law. 

The  British  Mint,  as  can  be  imagined,  makes  a 
large  profit  on  the  Subsidiary  Coinage,  and  is  conse- 
quently supposed  to  be  enabled  to  undertake  the 
Coining  of  Gold  free  of  any  charge  whatsoever.  The 
profit  from  this  Seignorage,  considering  all  the  preju- 
dice which  is  naturally  attached  to  an  odious  charge  of 
the  kind,  would  hardly  suit  a State  like  England  as 
a means  of  taxation  : it  seems  therefore  to  have  been 
devised  that  such  profit,  as  derived  from  the  Subsi- 

* The  British  Sovereign,  worth  20s,  and  passing  for  20s,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  under  the  “ Free  Coinage  ” system.  The  French 
Napoleon,  worth  20  Francs,  and  passing  for  20  Francs,  is  made  from 
Bullion  on  which  “Brassage”  has  been  paid,  and  represents  this 
case,  whilst  the  English  Shilling,  worth  at  the  average  price  of  Silver 
1 1 Pence,  but  passing  for  12  Pence,  and  the  new  French  Franc  worth 
92^  Centimes,  and  passing  for  100  Centimes,  represent  the  cases  of 
“ Seignorage,”  or  direct  profit  to  the  State. 

The  word  Seignorage  is  nevertheless  so  frequently  used  by 
others  as  meaning  “ Bi-assage”  or  “ Mintage,”  that  the  reader,  when 
in  future  we  give  quotations  from  other  writers,  must  accept  it  in 
this  sense. 
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* diary  Coins,  should  be  applied  to  the  general  expendi- 
1 ture  of  the  Mint ; and  this  general  expenditure  includes 

that  of  the  free  Coinage  of  Gold.  Applied  on  this 
principle,  or  for  the  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  whole  Currency,  the  Seignorage  on  the  Token 
Currency  can  really  be  justified. 

, , The  free  Coining  of  Gold  has  thus  become,  and 

is  considered,  a special  characteristic  of  the  British 
Monetary  System. 

i It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  development  of 

' ; ^ the  theory  of  free  Coining  preceded  that  of  the  prac- 

tice, or  vice  versa  ; but  the  theory  seems  to  have  gained 
ground  very  speedily.  The  Financial  authorities  in  this 
country  adopted  it  as  the  “ Fundamental  principle  of 
the  British  Currency  system,”  and  claim  that  it  is 
* much  superior  to  the  systems  pursued  elsewhere, 

where  a charge  for  making  the  Coin  is  levied.  They 
further  insist  upon  the  recognition  of  this  superiority, 
by  statements  as  to  the  evident  and  manifest  benefits 
4.  conferred  thereby  upon  commerce  in  Great  Britain ; 
in  juxta-position  to  equally  "vdsible  e^dls  in  countries 
where  the  same  plan  is  not  followed : indeed,  the 
financial  literature  of  Great  Britain  teems  with  the 
; 4 laudation  of  “ Free  Coinage,”  and  the  condemnation 

of  the  “ Charge  for  Coining.” 

We  quote  here,  from  a Letter  in  the  “ Times”  of 
j the  31st  July  1868,  signed  Z. ; wherein  the  writer 

' opposes  a Universal  Coinage,  and  bases  a part  of  his 

' arguments  upon  the  following  passage  : — 

“ Tlie  principles  on  wliicli  a Coinage  issuing  from  the  King’s  Mint 
is  founded,  are  thus  expressed  in  the  Bullion  Report  of  1810  : — 
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* The  object  is  to  secure  to  the  people  a Standard  of  a determinate 
value,  by  affixing  a stamp  under  the  Royal  authority  to  pieces  of 
Gold,  which  are  thus  certified  to  be  of  a given  weight  and  fineness. 
Gold,  in  Bullion,  is  the  Standard  to  which  the  Legislature  has 
intended  that  the  Coin  should  be  conformed,  and  with  it  should  be 
identified  as  much  as  possible  ; and  if  that  intention  were  completely 
fulfilled,  the  Coined  Gold  would  bear  precisely  the  same  price,  in 
exchange  for  all  commodities,  as  it  would  have  borne  had  it  con- 
tinued in  the  shape  of  Bullion.’  ” 

Tliis  quotation  represents  the  matter  in  its  true 
aspect ; the  proviso — “ as  much  as  possible” — modifies 
the  proposition. 

But  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  current  dogmas 
developed  under  the  theory,  we  herewith  give  extracts 
from  Mr.  N.  A.  Nicholson’s  recent  edition  of  “ Observ^a- 
tions  on  Coinage,  and  our  present  Monetary  System,” 
(Triibner  and  Co.)  Mr.  Nicholson,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  our  writers  on  financial  matters,  makes  the  following 
remarks  : — 

“ Standard  Coin  should  be  coined  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
nation,  by  its  Government ; that  is  to  say,  the  Mint  charges  should 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  geneml  taxation  of  the  country ; for  by 
this  means  we  secm'e  that  the  Standard  Coin  circulates  as  a stamped 
ingot,  at  the  market  value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed ; 
Avhereas,  where  it  is  coined  at  the  expense  of  bearer,  as  in  France, 
the  coinage  expenses  add  so  much  to  the  circulating  value  of  the 
Coin, — for  those  who  have  paid  these  exi)enses  will  not  part  with 
their  Coin  at  a loss  to  themselves ; and  the  Coins  thus  circulate 
above  their  intrinsic  value  as  stamped  ingots  of  metal.” 

“Nathaniel  Bailey  defines  Seignorage  to  be  ‘a  prerogative  of 
the  King,  whereby  he  challenges  allowance  of  Gold  or  Silver  brought 
in  the  mass  to  his  exchange  for  Coin.” 

“ M.  Chevalier  calls  the  actual  expense  of  making  Coin  ‘Bras- 
sage,’ when  paid  by  those  who  bring  the  metal  to  the  Mints  ; he 
terms  any  charge  made  by  Government,  in  addition  to  Brassage, 
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f ‘ Seigneuriage.’  The  author  cannot  draw  any  distinction  between 

Brassage  and  Seignorage,  as  to  their  effect  on  the  Coin  on  which 
they  are  charged,  provided  that  all  the  Coin  in  the  country  referred 
to  has  been  charged  in  the  same  way,  and  that  such  charges  have 
been  always  paid  at  the  Mints  by  those  who  brought  the  metal  to  be 
coined;  for  instance,  155  Napoleons,  in  Gold,  are  returned  at  a 
French  Mint  to  any  bearer  who  brings  1 kilogramme  of  French 
Standard  Gold  to  be  coined,  and  is  willing  to  psy  the  present  charge 
of  6 Francs  70  Centimes.  It  is  a matter  of  absolute  indifference  to 
the  hearer  what  may  he  the  items  composing  this  charge^ — 4 Fiuncs 
might  be  the  Brassage,  and  2 Francs  70  Centimes  the  Seignorage, — 
he  has  to  pay  the  charge^  and  that  is  what  he  loohs  to;  and  he  will 
take  good  care  not  to  part  with  his  Napoleons,  at  a loss  to  himself; 
for  had  he  to  submit  to  any  loss  in  disposing  of  them,  he  would  not 
continue  to  get  them  coined.  Small  as  this  charge  of  6 Francs  70 
Centimes  is,  every  155  Napoleons  coined  at  present  in  France  are 
saddled  with  it,  while  they  circulate  as  Coin  throughout  the  French 
Empire,  and  no  longer;  in  other  countries  they  are  but  stamped 
ingots  of  French  Standard  Gold.” 

“ The  author’s  view  is,  that  in  all  cases  where  Brassage  or  Seig- 
norage  are  paid  by  particular  individuals,  the  Coin  is  saddled  with 
this  Brassage  or  Seignorage;  and  circulates  at  a proportionately 
increased  value,  in  consequence  of  it,  throughout  the  particular 
" country  in  question.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  matter,  in 

countries  where  a heavy  Seignorage  is  added  to  Brassage,  once  an 
ample  supply  of  currency  has  been  obtained,  there  Avill  be  a strong 
tendency  to  fluctuations  in  its  value ; because  a general  depreciation 
of  such  a Currency  would  have  to  take  place,  before  the  exportation 
of  the  redundant  part  of  it  became  possible ; a contraction  of  its 
amount  would  then  slowly  take  place,  accompanied  by  a corres- 
ponding increase  in  its  value,  till  it  becomes  worth  while  bringing 
metal  to  the  Mints,  and  till  those  who  do  so  feel  quite  certain  that 
they  will  be  at  no  loss  by  the  operation.  Of  course,  during  the 
depreciation  and  subsequent  exportation,  no  Coin  would  be  made  at 
all.  Such  fluctuations  are  avoided  hy  the  plan  v^e  follow  in  England,''* 

* The  Italics  here  are  ours,  for  we  shall  refer  again  to  these 
sentences. 
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It  is  only  natural  that  opinions  akin  to  those 
contained  in  the  quotations  given  should  make  them- 
selves felt  before  the  Royal  Commission,  which  has 
lately  taken  evidence  on  the  question  of  Universal 
Coinage,  &c.,  and  whose  report  may  shortly  be  issued. 

We  hear  that  a number  of  witnesses  declared  them- 
selves opposed  to  a “ Brassage,”  that  others  agreed 
to  its  validity  if  confined  to  the  actual  cost  of  manu- 

t' 

facture,  and  that  third  parties  suggested  a settlement 
of  the  difficulty  by  the  imposition  of  a tax  of  1 per 
cent, — From  a lecture  lately  delivered  by  a Professor 
of  Financial  Science,  we  even  heard  the  proposal  that 
a “Seignorage”  of  1 per  cent,  might  be  levied  on 
British  Sovereigns,  in  order  to  effect  tlie  equalisation 
of  this  Coin  from  25-221-5  Francs  (its  present  com- 
parative value)  to  25  Francs,  thus  bringing  it  into 
close  conformity  vdth  the  French  20-Francs  piece,  and 
clearing  the  way  for  a Universal  Coinage. 

The  “ Brassage  ” charged  in  France  (and  we  may 
limit  our  comparison  to  France  as  the  best  type  in  this 
instance)  amounts  to  6' 70  Francs  for  3,100  Francs, 
that  is  to  say : according  to  law,  one  Kilogramme  of 
Gold,  900  fine  (French  Standard),  is  to  be  coined  into 
155  Napoleons  or  3,100  Francs,  and  6’ 70  Francs  is  to 
be  charged  for  the  service. 

This  charge  is  in  reality  the  contract  rate 
at  which  the  Moneyers  of  the  Paris  Mint  have 
undertaken  the  work,  under  certain  liabilities.  The 
French  Government  does  not  in  any  way  profit  by 
( the  Brassage,  which  is  considered  as  nothing  more 

than  the  actual  cost  incurred  in  producing  the  Coin. 
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The  controversy,  be  it  again  understood,  now  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  British  Coinage  is  the  only  correct  one,  that 
England  by  having  coined  and  continuing  to  coin  Gold, 
free  of  charge,  is  far  in  advance  of  other  nations,  that 
the  superiority  of  the  system  of  thus  placing  Coin  on 
<■  I 4,  precisely  the  same  footing  as  Bullion  is  manifest,  and 

that  other  countries  who  do  not  follow  the  same  ex- 
ample are  in  the  wrong.  This  is  the  question  of  “free 
Coinage  in  England”  against  “Brassage”  in  France. 

We  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Financial 
Authorities  holding  these  views  are  labouring  under 
< a mistake,  that  they  are  basing  their  pretensions  upon 

' a hollow  ground,  and  we  are  prepared  to  prove  that 

i I 

* ^ from  the  very  beginning  the  so-called  “ fundamental 

principle  ” has  been  a delusion.  The  realisation  of 
Bullion  into  Coin  in  England  is,  and  has  always  been 
accompanied  by  a charge,  which,  although  the  law 
! does  not  call  it  a Brassage,  is  nevertheless  tantamount 

! to  one.  How  this  tax  arises  we  shall  show  hereafter, 

^ in  the  meantime,  it  is  evident  that  if  our  British 

i system  of  realising  Coin  from  Bullion  is  as  much  liable 

‘ ^ to  a charge  as  the  system  of  other  States,  all  the  fine 

I premises  as  to  the  advantages  of  a free  Coinage  and 

the  supposed  identity  between  Bullion  and  Coin  fall  to 
the  ground. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  this  charge  is 
called,  or  what  the  items  are  of  which  it  is  composed, 
for,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Nicholson  (quoted  on  page  9), 
“ the  bearer  has  to  pay  the  charge.,  and,  t)iatis- what  be 
looks  to; — the  Coinage  is  saddled  with  it.”  ' .. 
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In  bringing  forward  tbis  matter,  the  writer  cannot, 
and  does  not,  claim  to  have  made  a discovery.  The 
subject  is  a very  plain  one,  and  very  easy  of  investi- 
gation. It  so  happens  that  questions  of  a financial 
nature  receive  different  treatment  from  different  men, 
according  to  their  greater  or  lesser  practical  or  theo- 
retical acquaintance  with  them.  Our  great  theoretical 
writers  proceed  upon  the  broadest  principle ; a rule  or 
a law  once  estabhshed  afibrds  to  them  a point  so 
elevated  that  they  are  apt  to  overlook  all  minor  detail, 
yet,  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  detail  of  this  kind,  the 
real  seci  et  of  the  matter  may  be  hidden . It  is  generally 
supposed  that  our  Bankers  and  JMerchants  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.  We  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  Bankers,  good  authorities  though  they 
may  be  in  matters  of  finance  and  policy,  are  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  detail  of  Bullion 
business,  and  all  must  be  known  to  give  clearness. 
Indeed,  the  large  practical  dealings  in  Gold  in  London 
are  confined  to  the  hands  of  a very  limited  number  of 
houses,  and  these,  we  imagine,  have  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  wish  to  throw  light  upon  the  theory 
of  the  subject.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the 
enquirers  into,  or  the  reformers  of  our  National  System 
of  Currency,  should  descend  into  details  and  figures 
before  they  can  come  to  a clear  appreciation. 

According  to  the  British  Mint  law,  40  lbs.  Troy  of 
Standaid  Gold  aie  to  be  coined  into  1,869  Sovereio'iis, 
free  of  charge  to  the  importer.  The  price  of  the  oz. 
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I ^ of  Standard  Gold  is  consequently  £3  17s  lO^d.  Parties 
may  bring  Gold  to  the  Mint,  and  for  every  40  lbs.  of 
Standard  Gold  there  will  be  delivered  to  them,  after  a 
certain  time,  1 869  Sovereigns — but,  and  this  is  the  great 
upsetting  the  apparent  ease  of  the  arrangement : — 

! They  must  give  the  Master  of  the  Mint  notice 

I of  their  intention  to  import  Gold,  so  as  to 

I enable  him  to  prepare  the  Machinery.  This 

may  absorb  some  time,  and  lead  to  a prelimi- 
j ^ nary  exchange  of  correspondence.  The  Mint 

is  accustomed  to  deal  only  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  any  application  by  private 
parties  may  possibly  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Mint. 

They  must  not  bring  less  than  £10,000  in 
Bullion,  the  Bars  must  not  exceed  200  ozs. 
in  weight,  and  they  must  be  of  Standard 
fineness  or  finer,  or  else  a separate  charge 
for  Refining  will  be  made. 

^ They  must  wait  twenty  days  after  the  Gold  is 

deposited  before  they  receive  the  Coin.  (The 
Mint  may  be  able  at  certain  times  to  turn  out 
Gold  quicker,  at  other  times,  under  pressure, 
and  serving  in  turns,  it  may  take  longer.) 

The  importer  may  be  told  perhaps,  or  he  may 
know,  that  he  can  avoid  these  formalities  and  delays 
at  the  Mint  by  going  to  the  Bank  of  England,  which, 
^ according  to  law,  is  bound  to  purchase  Bar  Gold  at  the 

rate  of  £3  17s  9d  per  oz.,  paying  in  Bank  of  England 
Notes.  Such  Notes,  of  course,  may  be  changed  into 
Coin  either  at  the  Bank  or  elsewhere. 
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The  Bank,  in  fact,  in  consideration  of  the  l|d 
which  the -importer  obtains  less  per  oz.,  is  supposed 
to  undertake  the  trouble  of  dealing  with  the  Mint,  and 
the  loss  of  Interest  arising  from  the  delay.  Upon  this 
ground,  at  least,  the  proceeding  is  frequently  justified, 
and  considered  fair.  We  admit  that  it  is  fair,  as  long 
as  the  ]\rint  chooses  to  impose  these  formalities  upon 
the  public ; would  it  then  be  fairer  still,  if  the  Mint  made 
further  restrictions, — increasing,  for  instance,  the  time 
for  delivering  Coin,  to  50  or  200  days ; or  enact  that 
at  least  £100,000  should  be  brought  at  once  ? 

With  the  fairness  of  the  charge  we  have  nothing  to 
do  just  at  present ; we  only  know  that  it  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  sell  Gold  to  the  Bank,  at  77s  9d  per  oz.  for 
immediate  payment,  than  wait  at  the  Mint ; for  the 
loss  by  delay,  even  at  the  present  low  rate  of  interest 
of  2 per  cent,  per  annum,  would  exceed  the  l|d  per 
oz.  lost  in  the  reduced  price.  Let  us  remember, 
however,  that  we  have  full  liberty  to  go  to  the  Mint,  if 
we  like ; the  principle  of  liberty  so  far  is  vindicated, 
but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  application 
of  the  principle.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
that  the  formalities  and  delays  at  the  Mint  tend  to 
prevent  the  public  from  dealing  direct  with  that  Insti- 
tution ; and  the  public  is  accordingly  compelled  to  find 
out  that  it  is  better  to  take  77s  9d  per  oz.  at  the  Bank, 
than  77s  I0|d  at  the  Mint. 

The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  alone  can,  and  accordingly  alone 
does,  supply  the  Mint  with  Gold,  and,  by  reason  of  its 
Note  issue,  at  an  advantage  over  all  other  importers. 
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The  Mint  has  thus  become  an  Institution  practically 
closed  against  the  general  public ; and  it  is  not,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  a “ free  Mint.”  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  machinery  of  the  Mint  ought  always  to  be 
ready  to  coin  ; any  reasonable  amount  of  Gold  suitable 
for  coining  ought  always  at  once  to  be  accepted ; and 
the  Coin  should,  in  ordinary  times,  be  turned  out  in 
seven  days.  If  this  were  done, — and  certain  foreign 
Mints  are  doing  so, — the  charge  of  l^d  per  oz.,  now 
made  by  the  Bank,  would  be  equivalent  to  8^  per  cent, 
per  annum.  But  this  involves  the  question  of  a reform 
in  the  British  Mint  which  does  not  concern  us  now ; 
suffice  to  say,  that  the  importer  cannot  realise  his 
Gold  Bullion  on  better  terms  than  77s  9d  per  oz. 
Standard. 

When  there  is  a demand  for  export,  he  may  obtain 
more  in  the  open  market ; but  we  are  here  discussing 
the  reverse  position,  viz.,  that  when  the  Exchange  per- 
mits the  importation  of  Gold ; when  the  supply  of  Gold 
is  supposed  to  become  part  of  the  Currency  through 
the  machinery  of  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank, 
and  the  Bank’s  arrangements  with  the  Mint. 

The  price  of  77s  9d  must  theretore  be  taken  as 
that  at  which  Gold  may  at  any  time  be  sold ; and  it 
may  thus  be  called  the  “ official”  price  at  which  its 
conversion  into  Currency  takes  place. 

Calculating,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  at  per  mille, 
we  find  that  the  charge  of  l^d  upon  77s  lO^d  is  equal 
to  1‘605  per  mille. 

The  Brassage  in  France  is  Fr.  6'70  per  Fr.  3100 
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—equal  to  2-161  per  mille ; but  tlie  Mint  in  Pans, 
instead  of  papng  Cash  for  Gold  delivered,  takes  time 
to  make  tbe  Coin.  At  ordinary  times  tlie  term  of  the 
Mint  certificate  is  7 days.  For  the  interest  thus  lost 
by  the  importer  we  shall  presently  account. 

Another  point  now  claims  our  attention.  Bntish 
Assays  for  Gold  are  quoted  to  ^th  of  a carat  grain  fine. 
Taking  24  carats  (Standard)  at  4 grains,  we  thus  have 
768  parts.  If  the  Assay  does  not  turn  out  the  full  768 
parts,  it  is  reckoned  at  767-thus  767-999  is  reported 
as  B 1-3|  or  23  carats  3|  gram.  Nearly  a whole 
--^th  part  of  a Bar  of  Gold  is  therefore  lost.  On 
the  average,  the  loss  thus  made  may  be  taken  as 
1 of  yk  (practically  it  is  a little  more),  so  that  issefb 
part  must  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  Bar  Gol 
thus  sold.  This  fraction  is  equal  to  0-651  per  mille. 

In  France,  Assays  are  reported  to  j^th  part  fine, 
but  they  must  fully  realise  this  fraction.  The 
part,  or  near  thereto,  may  therefore  be  lost,  so  that  the 
average  of  i is  equal  to  0-050  per  mille. 

The  seller  of  Gold  Bars  to  the  Bank  of  England 
wiU  further  find  that  all  the  Bars  which  he  brings  must 
first  be  re-melted.  It  does  not  matter  from  whence 
the  Gold  comes— whether  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
Foreio-n  Mints,  or  that  of  the  best  Australian  and  Cali- 
fornian melters-the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to 

* Englisli  Assayers  are  able  to  assay  as  well  as  tbe  and  thej 

are  in  tb!  babit  of  stating  tbe  fraction  witb  tbe 

Payment,  however,  takes  place  according  to  tbe  Englisb  Method. 
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guard  against  fraud,  does  not  accept  these  Bars  unless 
they  are  first  re-melted,  by  the  parties  specially  autho- 
rised to  do  so,  into  the  so-called  Bank  of  England 
shapes,  of  a weight  not  exceeding  200  ozs.,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  Mint. 

The  melting  costs  :^d  per  oz.,  and  this  is  equivalent 
to  0-245  per  mille  on  the  oz.  of  Fine  Gold. 

The  French  Mint  does  not  insist  on  the  re-melting 
of  Bars,  provided  that  the  Moneyers  are  satisfied  as  to 
the  stamp  and  character  of  the  melter.*  It  is  only  in 
extraordinary  cases,  when  Bars  appear  in  a strange 
form,  that  they  require  the  re-melting ; and  the  charge 
is  then  75  Centimes  per  kilogramme,  or  0-218  per 
mille  on  Gold  1000  Fine. 

The  average  of  practical  actual  transactions  would 
show,  however,  that  this  Charge  of  Melting  in  France 
is  counterbalanced  by  other  advantages.  The  French 
Mint  takes  Bars  of  any  reasonable  size,  whilst  the  Bank 
of  England  insists  upon  Bars  not  exceding  200  ozs. 
weight,  and  the  cost  of  the  Assays  in  the  latter  case  is 
consequently  much  increased.  The  slight  but  inevitable 
loss  on  Melting  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  But, 
as  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  forcing 
the  case  against  the  Bank  of  England,  we  shall,  on  a 
subsequent  page,  on  adding  the  items  together,  show 
the  French  charges,  without  and  with  this  item  for 
Melting. 


* Tbe  Bars  of  tbe  Bank  of  England  are  taken  in  France 
without  re-melting,  but  the  Bars  of  the  Bank  of  France,  or  tbe 
French  Mint,  must  be  re-melted  for  tbe  Bank  of  England. 
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The  Bank  of  England  further  requires,  that  every 
Bar  brought  should  be  Assayed  by  “ treble”  Assay. — 
The  charge  is  4s  6d  per  Bar.  Taking  Fine  Bars  at 
200  ozs.,  the  4s  6d  constitutes  an  expense  0-265  per 
mille. 

In  France  the  Assay  given  to  the  Mint*  is  a single 
one,  and  costs  Fr.  1-65 — which  is  equivalent,  on  the 
same  weight  of  Gold  as  in  a Bank  of  England  Bar,  to 
0-078  per  mille. 

Again,  in  England  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
BulHon  trade  to  weigh  Gold  closer  than  12  Troy  grains. 
The  Bar  must  weigh  the  full  ^ dwt.,  or  the  fraction  is 
lost.  The  average  amounts,  to  6 grains  Troy  of  Fine 
Gold,  to  12fd — or  upon  a Bar  of  200  ozs.,  equal  to 
0-062  per  mille. f 

In  France  Bullion  is  weighed  to  the  10th  part  of  a 
gramme,— an  error  of  0-008  per  mille  is  therefore 
the  average  on  the  same  weight. 

The  Bank  of  England,  however,  pays  cash,  ^.  e. — 
Bank  Notes  for  Gold  upon  its  dehvery;  whilst  the 
French  Mint  takes  a certain  time  in  making  the  Coin. 
The  French  Mint  is  bound  to  coin  50,000  Napoleons 
a day,  equal  to  15  millions  of  pieces  per  annum  at  300 
working  days.  Now,  if  at  any  time  the  demand  for 


* Both  the  British  and  the  French  Mints  check  the  Assays  at 
their  own  cost. 

t The  Bank  of  England,  on  sending  Gold  to  the  Mint,  enioys 

the  benefit  of  the  differences  in  Assay  and  weight— in  addition  to 
the  l|d  per  oz. 
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new  Coin  exceeds  50,000  pieces  per  day, — that  is,  if  a 
much  larger  amount  of  Bullion  be  presented  at  once — 
the  French  Mint  would  have  to  serve  customers  in 
turn,  and  the  delay  would  be  extended  considerably. 
This  did  actually  occur  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Napoleon  III. ; and,  for  several  weeks,  30  or  60  days 
were  thus  required.  An  enquiry  into  the  causes  of 
this  delay  will  show,  however,  that  they  were  quite 
exceptional,  and  that  they  are  now  too  far  removed 
to  be  of  importance  in  the  question.  The  new 
Regime  in  France  commenced  at  once  with  a new 
Monetary  Policy.  Gold  Coin  was  comparatively 
scarce ; but  the  Government  resolved  to  make  Gold 
Coin  more  abundant,  and  acted  accordingly.  . The 
Bank  of  France  was  weak,  and  its  Note  issue  did  not 
command  the  respect  it  does  now.  The  supphes  of 
Gold  from  California  were  large,  and  Australia  soon 
doubled  the  ratio  of  the  sudden  increase.  The  demand 
for  Silver  for  English  account,  to  India,  was  at  the 
same  time  so  excessive,  that  this  Medium  of  Exchange, 
hitherto  the  most  important  in  France,  began  to  dis- 
appear rapidly,  and  required  replacing.  The  Mint  of 
France,  therefore,  had  a double  duty  to  perform ; not 
only  that  of  utilising  the  new  supplies  of  Gold,  but  that 
of  replacing  the  disappearing  Silver  Currency;  and 
these  problems  together  were  tantamount  to  more  than 
an  entire  re-coinage.  Nevertheless,  so  strong  was  the 
tendency  of  the  Exchanges  in  favor  of  France,  that  the 
importation  of  Gold  “ paid”  in  spite  of  the  delay. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  France  has  now  an 
abundance  of  Gold  Coin ; for,  since  1850,  more  than 
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200  millions  Sterling  have  been  coined.  The  Bank 
of  France  is  the  strongest  Institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  world ; for  it  holds  more  Gold  Bullion,  at  this 
moment,  than  all  the  State  Banks  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  Bank  of  England  : and  its  Note 
Issue,  almost  entirely  represented  by  Bullion  in  its 
vaults,  commands  entire  confidence.  The  French 
Mint  is  now  enabled  to  satisfy  all  demands,  and  more 
if  necessary ; and  should — which  however  is  very 
unhkely — a similar  pressure  for  coinage  again  occur, 
the  Bank  of  France  would  be  well  able  to  deal  with  the 
surplus  of  imported  Bullion,  with  Bank  Notes,  on  the 
same  general  principle  as  the  Bank  of  England.* 

W e think,  therefore,  that  if  we  place  the  question  of 
Interest,  upon  the  supposed  ordinary  delay  of  seven 
days,  at  3 per  cent.,  we  make  a fair  moderate  estimate. 
The  Interest  now  ruling  in  France  is  2^  per  cent,  at  the 
Bank,  and  from  1 to  2 per  cent,  in  the  market ; but 
even  when  it  is  higher,  the  Mint  certificates  are  the 
best  security  to  French  Bankers,  and  would  conse- 
quently bear  the  lowest  rate  of  Interest. 

To  this  reckoning  we  may  succeed  in  bringing  the 
parties  who  have  hitherto  made  so  much  of  the  sup- 
posed delay  at  the  French  Mint : we  may  strengthen 
our  case  further  by  mentioning  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  Bank  of  France,  like  the  Bank  of  England, 

* The  British  Mint,  under  similar  pressure  for  Coin,  would  take 
quite  as  much  time  as  the  French  Mint.  The  function  of  the  Bank 
of  England — the  Note  Issue  against  Bullion,  upon  which  we  look  as 
the  safety  valve  in  regard  to  such  pressure,  is  now  also  undertaken 
by  the  Bank  of  France,  so  that  in  this  respect  both  Monetary  Systems 
are  on  the  same  footing. 
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buys  Gold  for  cash,  merely  deducting  the  Frs.  6*70  per 
kilogramme  for  Coining;  and  that  this  Institution 
frequently  contracts  for  deliveries  of  Gold  against 
immediate  payment,  so  that  upon  the  footing  on 
which  the  matter  stands  at  this  time,  it  would  be 
more  frequently  unnecessary  to  deduct  Interest  for 
Mintage  delay  in  France. 

We  have  given  these  figures,  in  regard  to  Melting, 
Assaying,  &c.,  as  the  results  of  the  official  regulations 
in  both  countries  ; for  we  confine  our  attention  to  these 
official  charges,  without  reference  to  actual  practical 
results.*  The  practical  results  are  httle  difierent  from 
those  here  given,  excepting  httle  diversities  in  Assays, 
which  work  in  both  directions.  The  Charges  of  For- 
warding, Insurance,  &c.  are  also  matters  for  separate 
consideration  ; they  are  of  importance  in  the  balancing 
of  the  Exchanges,  but  have  no  reference  to  the  ques- 
tions of  Coining. 

The  calculations  so  far  made  have  reference  to  Fine 
Gold  only.  Most  of  the  Gold  now  going  into  the 
Bank  is  the  produce  of  the  London  Eefineries,  and  as 
we  desire  to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  practical 
items,  we  take  fine  Gold  as  a basis.  It  might  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Coinage 
if  we  had  taken  Standard  Gold  as  the  value  upon 

* A superficial  enquirer  might  here  object  to  our  giving  details 
of  melting,  &c.,  as  being  matters  that  only  concern  the  Bullion 
dealer.  We  do  not  write  for  the  Bullion  dealer,  and  purposely 
abstain  from  entering  into  actual  transactions  on  paper,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  wishing  to  instruct  a trade.  The  items  given 
form  part  and  parcel  of  the  “ Theory”  of  the  subject. 
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wliicli  to  calculate,  and  if  we  had  done  so  the  differ- 
ences in  Assay,  cost  of  Assay,  and  turn  of  scale  would 
have  been  greater.  But,  as  we  mentioned  before,  we 
have  no  wish  to  force  the  case  against  the  English 
system. 

Resuming  now  the  items  enumerated,  we  arrive  at 
the  following 

RESULT. 

CHAIIGES  IN  FRANCE. 

Per  Mille. 

Brassage  2*161 

Difference  in  Assay  ...  0*050 

Cost  of  Melting  ...  0*218 

„ Assay  ...  0*077 

Turn  of  Scale  ...  0*008 

2-514 

If  Interest  be  added 
to  this,  3 per  cent,  per 
annum  for  seven  days  0*577 

3091 

The  English  charges,  as  long  And  when  Cash  is  paid  for 
as  the  present  regulations  are  in  Bullion,  making  the  charge  for 
force,  remain,  invariably  at  a Interest  unnecessary,  and  the 
total  of  2*828  per  mille.  charge  for  Melting  be  deducted 

(see  page  17)  the  total  in  France 
is  2*296  per  mille. 

This  statement  shows  that  actually,  at  the  present 
time,  the  Charges  in  France  including  that  of  Brassage^ 
are  less  than  the  charges  in  England  ivithout  Brassage. 


CHARGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Per  Mille. 


l|d  per  oz 1-605 

Difference  in  Assay  ...  0-651 

Cost  of  Melting  ...  0'245 

„ Assay  ...  0’265 

Turn  of  Scale  ...  0-062 


2-828 

If  these  items  are  calculated 
on  Standard  Gold  they  will  be 
found  to  amount  to  2-936  per 
mille. 
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But,  ignoring  this,  or  using  this  circumstance  as  a 
set-off  against  the  possible  variation  and  previous  con- 
tingencies in  France,  we  are  still  on  the  right  side  if 
we  put  the  matter  in  a milder  form  by  saying — 

That  the  total  Charge  in  England,  under  the 
supposed  system  of  free  Coinage,  is  about  equal 
to  the  total  in  France  with  the  Seignorage  or 
Mintage  included. 

The  enquirer,  in  applying  at  the  proper  quarters, 
can  easily  verify  the  figures  here  given,  and  subject 
them  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic  in  any  other  form,  for 
comparison  with  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

We  claim  to  have  demonstrated  that  although  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  British  Coinage  system 
does  not  admit  of  a charge  directly  designated  as  a 
Brassage,  yet  that  the  charge  made  is  quite  equal  to 
such  a tax,  and  has  always  been  thus  borne  by  the 
Bullion  importer. 

Mr.  Nicholson’s  doctrine — “ that  in  all  cases  where 
a Brassage  or  Seignorage  is  paid  the  Coin  is  saddled 
with  this  charge,  &c.,  that  there  will  be  a strong 
tendency  to  fluctuation  in  its  value,”  &c.,  ending  with 
the  sentence : “ Such  fluctuations  are  avoided  by  the 
plan  we  follow  in  England” — together  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  theory  built  by  other  advocates  of  free  Coining 
in  England,  rest  upon  a foundation  which  has  not, 
and  never  had,  a practical  existence. 

The  use  to  which  the  writer’s  statement  may  be 
applied  will  be  clear  to  all  the  parties  who  have  recently 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  consideration  ot  the 
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question  of  Brassage.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  “ free  ^ 
Coinage”  has  ever  existed  in  this  country;  we  have 
proved  that  Bullion  is  as  much  subject  to  a tax  bere  as 
it  is  elsewhere.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  useless 
to  defend  the  system  as  one  of  sound  principle;  it  is 
all  the  more  futile  to  propose,  as  certain  parties  have 
done,  a Seignorage  amounting  to  1 per  cent.,  or  10 
per  mille. 

Before  a settlement  of  the  question  can  take  place 
it  is  necessary  that  the  present  ground  should  be 
cleared  of  this  contradictory  matter,  and  that  it  should  * 

be  reduced  to  a mathematically  correct  level.  The 
situation  imperatively  demands  reform,  and  this 
country  should  not  lag  behind  other  nations,  in 
the  fuU  practical  application  of  the  present  advanced 
state  of  chemical  science  and  mechanical  skill  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  Coining. 

The  Assay  system,  as  now  in  vogue,  should  be 
altered.  English  Assayers  are  able,  as  well  as  the 
French,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  Precious  Metals  « 
exact  to  roTooof^  P^i-rt ; and  the  method  of  paying  for 
the  value  of  Gold,  in  fractions  of  -|th  carat  grain,  or 
y^th  part  cannot  now  be  defended  as  being  fair  and 
right.  Just  weight  should  be  paid  for;  our  scale  makers  * 

can  produce  instruments  which  will  weigh  as  correctly 
as  foreign  scales.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  con- 
vert the  British  Mint,  now  practically  closed  against  the 
public,  into  an  open  and  a “free”  Mint.  The  obstacles 
which  are  now  thrown  in  the  way  should  be  removed. 

If  the  Bank  of  England  were  in  reality  a pure  State 
Institution,  the  monopoly  which  it  exercises  in  regard 
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^ to  the  Mint  might  possibly  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
of  public  pohcy ; but  the  Bank  is  a private  Institution, 
and  exercises  aU  the  privileges  of  this  character,  barely 
acknowledging  that  in  the  Issue  department  it  performs 
public  services. 

In  order  to  show  the  character  of  the  combination 
» between  the  Bank  and  the  Mint  (generally  supposed 

to  turn  upon  the  question  of  l^d  per  oz.  on  Gold),  it 
is  worth  while  mentioning  that  the  fractions  of  assay 
^ and  weight,  which  by  arbitrary  custom  are  taken  from 

the  pubhc,  are  extra  profits  which  the  Bank  makes  on 
sending  Gold  to  the  Bank ; for  the  Mint,  it  appears, 
assays  and  weighs  much  closer  than  the  Bank.  We 
do  not  know  the  precise  terms  upon  which  the 
^ weighing  and  assaying  at  the  Mint  are  conducted, 

it  is  possible  that  a private  experiment  in  having 
Gold  coined  at  the  Mint  will  show  the  method,  or  that 
the  heads  of  the  proper  departments  of  Govern- 
ment are  acquainted  with  it.  We  contend,  however, 
► that  such  a matter  as  this  should  have  been  made 
public  at  once,  that  pains  should  have  been  taken 
to  inform  the  Nation  of  the  precise  terms  on  which 
its  Coin  is  made,  and  that  it  should  not  be  left  to 
special  enquirers  to  “ take  the  trouble  and  find  it  out.” 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  France  to  bring  all  these 
matters  home  to  the  plainest  understanding,  by  clearly 
defined  and  published  laws. 

In  order  to  make  the  British  Mint  a really  free 
^ Mint,  other  matters,  which  now,  either  by  design  or 

by  accident,  prevent  the  public  from  dealing  with  it, 
require  reform.  The  building  should  not  be  so  far 


away  from  tlie  business  quarters  as  it  is  now.  If  it 
cannot  be  removed  from  its  present  site,  a branch  or  a 
reception  office  of  the  establishment  in  the  City,  would 
be  sufiicient  to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  public.  Such 
Branch  ought  to  be  furnished  with  arrangements  for 
Melting  and  Assaying ; — a comparatively  small  house 
would  suit  the  purpose.  The  Machinery  should  always 
be  ready  to  work ; Bullion  should  be  received  every 
day,  and  to  any  reasonable  amount;  and  the  Coin 
should  be  turned  out  in  a few  days.  The  French  or 
American  systems  may  be  taken  as  intelligent  ex- 
amples ; and,  avoiding  the  faults  found  in  them,  the 
British  Mint  might  be  made  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world. 

In  a country  where  a Currency  is  once  established, 
the  function  of  the  Mnt,  prima  facia,  is  that  of 
maintaining  it  in  the  proper  state,  and  the  regular 
work  of  the  establishment  may  be  fairly  estimated. 
The  working  machinery  requires  but  a moderate 
extension  in  order  to  enable  it  to  deal  with  any  sudden 
demand  for  Coin,  brought  about  by  trade  or  by  new 
discoveries  of  Gold  Fields ; and,  in  such  cases,  the 
Bank  Note  issue,  so  well  understood  and  so  well  regu- 
lated now-a-days,  affords  a reservoir  from  which  such 
demands  may  be  satisfied,  and  into  which  sudden 
increases  in  Bullion  may  be  absorbed  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  British  Mint  now  coins  periodically  under  the 
arrangement  with  the  Bank,  and  then  puts  forth  all 
the  power  of  its  vast  Machinery  to  do  the  work  speedily. 
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A large  estabhshment  is  consequently  necessary,  and 
an  enormous  annual  expenditure  takes  place.  A smaller 
and  more  compact  Mint,  furnished  with  the  best 
machines,  more  frequently  at  work,  would  be  able  to 
do  much  more  than  satisfy  ordinary  requirements.* 
If  the  financial  authorities  in  England  were  willing 
f , to  recognise  the  validity  of  these  principles,  the  present 

conglomerated  “ Charges”  might  then  be  converted  into 
an  actual  “ Mintage,”  and  the  whole  proceeding  made 
^ clear.  The  additional  profit  derived  from  this  source 

might  be  utilised,  in  order  to  bear  a share  in  the  re- 
demption of  light  Coin,  which  now  falls  entirely  on  the 
public. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  British  Mint  should  be 
dealt  with  upon  the  ground  of  public  convenience, 
and  as  a National  Institution,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Mint  should  be  a “ Free  Mint.”  The  British  Mint  is 
not  a “ Free  ” Mint, — although  it  claims  to  be  so, — but 
the  practice  contradicts  the  theory. 

► 

We  admit  that,  whilst  under  such  improvements 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  disturb  the  present 
arrangements  in  force  at  the  Bank  of  England,  yet 
that  the  monopoly  of  that  Institution  would  be  thereby 
affected.  The  Bank  is  now  supposed  to  exercise  control 


* Should  a Re-coinage  be  required  in  England,  the  present  and 
the  new  Mint  might  work  together  in  order  to  effect  the  conversion. 
There  might  also  be  no  objection  to  employ  private  Mints,  who, 
under  strict  control  as  to  the  quality,  would  furnish  assistance.  We 
suggest  these  methods  because  other  parties,  when  talking  of  a 
Re-coinage,  maintain  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  a One-Pound 
Note  issue  temporarily  taking  place. 
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over  the  amount  of  solid  Currency  required,  according 
to  its  own  judgment;  and  its  reserve  in  Bullion  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  mass  of  available  money  not 
wanted  in  the  shape  of  Coin.  We  acknowledge  that 
the  Note  Issue,  based  upon  this  theory,  is  sound ; and 
that  the  policy  of  the  control  looks  fair.  But  we  do 
not  think  that  the  judgment  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
as  to  the  amount  of  Metal  Currency  required,  should 
be  final,  as  the  interests  of  the  Institution  must  be  in 
favor  of  the  Note.  It  would  be  wise,  in  our  opinion, 
to  provide  some  channel  by  which  the  pubhc  itself 
might  exercise  an  independent  influence  on  the  supply 
of  coined  money.  This  can  be  done  by  opening  the 
Mint,  as  suggested;  and  the  balance  between  the 
“ Brassage  and  delay  at  the  Mint”  might  be  so  pointed 
that  at  certain  times  it  may  be  better  to  sell  Gold  to 
the  Bank,  at  the  present  rate  of  77s  9 d,*  and  that  at 
other  times  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  go  to  the 
Mint.  In  the  former  case  we  presume  the  rate  of 
Interest  to  be  high,  and  that  just  when  Gold  is  wanted 
for  the  large  requirements  of  trade,  it  will  accordingly 
find  its  way  to  the  Bank ; in  the  latter  case,  the  pros- 
pect that  a greater  diflusion  will  take  place,  lies  near 
at  hand.  The  Mint  certificates  themselves,  if  such 
were  issued,  would  furnish  a current  investment. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a Brassage, 
covering  the  actual  manufacturing  expenses  of  coining. 


* The  Bank  would  also,  as  heretofore,  continue  to  sell  Gold  at 
77s  lO^d  per  oz. 
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is  a proper  charge,  and  justifiable  on  the  ground  of 
general  policy. 

The  proposition  that  Gold  Bullion  should  be  quite 
equal  in  value  to  Gold  Coin,  may  or  may  not  have  a 
special  merit,  although  we  have  shown  that  its  sup- 
posed beneficial  effects  in  England  could  not  have  been 
made  manifest,  for  the  cause  never  existed. 

But  supposing  that  the  reahsation  of  the  proposi- 
tion be  really  of  importance,  it  is  surely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a possibility  of  carrying  out  such  reali- 
sation with  the  mathematical  correctness  which  the 
idea  implies.  Here,  however,  the  theory  at  once 
clashes  with  the  practice;  and  the  very  law  which 
seemingly  established  the  system,  is  forced  also  to 
provide  for  its  non-realisation. 

The  Mint  is  not  able  to  produce  Coin  of  precisely 
the  same  value  as  it  is  demanded.  The  Coin  differs  in 
weight  and  in  quality  from  the  Standards  ; for  with 
the  most  careful  manipulation,  it  is  impossible  always 
to  produce  precisely  the  same  fineness  in  the  metal,  or 
the  exact  equal  weight  of  the  pieces.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  allow  to  the  Mint  the  so-called  “ Reme- 
dies”— i.  e.  a Remedy  for  weight  of  12  grains  per  lb. 
Troy,  and  a Remedy  for  fineness  of  -]^th  carat  grain — 
equivalent  to  TsT  parts  respectively — equal  to 

4'92  per  mille.  We  acknowledge  that  the  British  Mint 
does  not  make  use  of  the  full  extent  of  these  Reme- 
dies, and  that,  in  regard  to  weight,  the  1000  Sovereigns 
are  generally  correct ; but  the  fineness  is,  to  some 
extent,  inferior.  At  all  events,  the  mathematical  cor- 
rectness is  disturbed. 
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Tlie  Charge  in  France  is  2*161  per  mille;  the 
Remedies  are  2 per  mille  for  both  weight  and  quality 
(they  are  about  to  be  reduced  to  1 per  mille) ; but  here 
arises  an  important  distinction, — for  the  Moneyers  at 
the  Paris  Mint  are  debited  or  credited  with  the  differ- 
ences arising  from  the  use  of  the  Remedies ; so  that  we 
may  look  upon  these  as  being  included  in  the  charge  for 
Brassage.  The  British  Mint  is  not  responsible  for  the 
use  made  of  the  legal  Remedy — (the  Crown,  however, 
has  discretionary  powers  in  regard  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  Mint  Master) ; and  the  dis- 
crepancies, small  as  they  are  practically,  are  lost.  Com- 
pared with  the  Brassage  in  France — amounting  to  2*161 
per  mille — the  Remedies  in  the  English  Gold  coinage 
alone  amount  to  4*910  per  mille,  or  more  than  double.* 

It  being  thus  impossible  for  the  practice  to  satisfy 
the  theory,  why  is  the  theory  maintained  ? 

The  modified  proposition, — that  Coin  should  be 
conformed  with,  and  should  be  identified  as  much  as 
possible  with  Bullion  (see  page  8) — has  only  a rela- 
tive, but  not  an  absolute  bearing. 

Granted,  however,  that  Coin  could  be  made  so  as 
to  be,  when  turned  out  fresh  by  the  Mint,  of  precisely 
the  same  value  as  BulHon ; that  the  “ intrinsic”  values 
of  both — for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  theory — should 
be  alike  to  a one-milhonth  part ; and  that  the  Mint 


* Light  Gold  Coin,  professedly  coined  at  the  quality  worth 
77s  10|d  per  oz.,  is  bought  in  by  the  Bank,  for  the  Mint,  at  77s  C|d 
per  oz.  The  deduction  of  4d  is  equal  to  4-280  per  mille. 
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should  be  obliged  to  furnish  Coin  for  Bullion,  free  of 
charge  (in  the  absolutely  free  of  charge,  a delay,  or 
loss  of  Interest  should  not  be  counted  in — because 
Interest  is  of  itself  a charge)  ; what  would  be  the 
consequences  ? It  is  evident  that  every  importer  of 
Bullion  would  at  once  take  such  Coin  in  exchange ; 
not  so  much  for  home  circulation,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  Export.  The  Coins,  although  Foreign  abroad,  still 
bear  the  impress  of  authority ; but  even  without  this, 
they  are  in  a convenient  form,  and  on  account  of  their 
fixed  Alloy,  would  answer  much  better  for  the  melting 
pot,  and  for  Foreign  re-coinage,  than  Bars  of  Gold. 
The  consequence  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  to 
make  the  British  Mint — at  the  expense  of  the  Nation 
— the  factory  for  furnishing  carefully  and  artistically 
made  pieces  of  Bullion  to  all  the  world  ; which,  abroad, 
would  at  once  be  destroyed,  and  made  into  other  Coin. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of  this  suppo- 
sition ; yet  it  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  if 
Coin  could  be  made  of  jprecisehj  the  same  value  as 
Bulhon,  free  of  charge. 

W^e  contend  that  even  now,  falsified  as  the  theory 
is  by  the  practice,  the  Gold  Coin  of  Great  Britain  is 
exported  at  a loss  to  the  community.  The  East, 
Egypt,  Portugal,  the  Brazils,  and  other  Foreign 
Countries,  use  British  Sovereigns,  because  they  can 
get  them  cheaper,  and  their  own  Mints  cease  to  coin 
Gold.  The  British  influence  is  strong  enough  abroad 
not  to  require  upholding  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
Mint,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Merchant,  to 
whom  this  Coin  is  returned  when  worn  “ light”  in  the 
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hands  of  Foreign  Nations.  The  theory  of  a free  * 

Coinage  thus  involves  a defect  in  good  policy. 

A Brassage  is  justifiable  upon  this  ground  of 
National  economy, — each  State  makes  its  own  Coin, 
intended  primd  facie  for  local  circulation ; the  charge 
of  Brassage  is  a bar  against  undue  exportation  of  such  j 

Coin,  and  throws  the  demand  for  export  first,  at  all  ^ ( ' 

events,  upon  the  surplus  of  uncoined  money, — Bullion. 

The  charge  for  Brassage  on  Gold  Coin  should  bo  ^ x 
hmited  to  the  mere  cost  of  manufacture,  equivalent  or 
even  less  than  the  price  at  which  any  private  Mint 
would  be  willing  to  contract  for  the  work.  The  general 
administration  of  the  Mint,  in  its  character  as  a 
Government  Institution,  should  otherwise  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  We  have  men- 
tioned that  certain  proposals  have  been  made,  recom- 
mending a Seignorage  of  1 per  cent,  on  British  Gold 
Coin.  AYhat  do  the  parties  making  these  proposals 
mean  ? Do  they  acknowledge  that  the  mere  “ manu-  < ^ 

facturing  cost  ” need  not  exceed  ^ per  cent.,  and  do 
they  mean  to  levy  the  remaining  f per  cent,  as  a 
“ Seignorage  ”?  A moment’s  reflection  will  show  that 
a Seignorage  of  this  kind  cannot  be  maintained  on  * ' ^ 

the  Standard  of  Value.  Gold  is  accepted  as  the  sub- 
stance of  intrinsic  value,  by  which  we  measure  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  ; and  if  everybody  were  pro- 
vided with  facilities  for  weighing  and  assaying  Gold, 
and  verifying  its  value  without  trouble,  we  might  deal  ^ * 

in  Bars,  Pieces,  Lumps,  or  Grains  of  this  Metal,  | 

without  requiring  Coin,  But  the  vast  majority  of  ^ 


men  are,  as  a mattor  of  course,  totally  ignorant  of 
these  technicalities,  and  for  their  protection,  as  well 
as  for  general  public  convenience,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  parties  in  whom  the  highest  trust  can  be  placed 
should  issue  pieces  of  metal — Coin — duly  stamped  and 
verified  as  to  quality  and  weight.  In  most  countries 
it  is  the  State  which  undertakes  this  trust. 

The  State  in  England  issues  pieces  of  metal,  called 
Sovereigns,  of  a certain  fineness  and  weight,  and 
claims  the  sole  right  of  doing  so.  The  possessor  of 
such  pieces  of  Coin  knows  that  he  holds  a certain 
quantity  of  Gold  Bullion,  and  this,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  English  Monetary  System,  is  all  that  he 
cares  for.  Now,  if  third  parties  were  to  manu- 
facture pieces  of  Coin  of  precisely  the  same  quality 
and  weight  as  the  Sovereign,  the  possessor  of  such 
privately-made  Coins  would  hold  the  same  amount  of 
Gold,  and  on  the  basis  of  Bullion  Value  he  would  suffer 
no  wrong  whatever.  And  if  such  parties  imitated  the 
stamp  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Bullion  Value  would  still 
remain  the  same.  The  only  party,  in  fact,  ha\ung 
reason  to  complain,  would  be  the  Government ; the 
Government  is  supposed  to  be  the  neutral  arbiter 
between  litigants,  but  in  this  case  the  principle  of 
litigation  would  not  arise.  By  issuing  such  Coin,  good 
in  every  other  respect,  save  the  actual  Mintage  by  the 
State,  the  private  Coiner  would  only  “ poach,”  so  to 
speak,  on  the  preserves  of  the  State. 

The  law  very  properly  forbids  such  private  issue, 
and  any  person  undertaking  it  would  violate  tlie  law. 
The  Government,  as  a set-off*  against  the  sole  riglit  of 
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Coining,  slionld  avoid  holding  out  inducements  to  break 
tlie  law.  The  inducement  would  be  held  out,  if  a 
“ Seignorage,”  beyond  Ihe  actual  cost  of  “Mintage,” 
as  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  1 per  cent.,  were 
levied  on  the  Standard  of  Value. 

Our  Silver  Coinage  bears  a Seignorage  of  8 per 
cent. — our  Copper  Coinage  a much  heavier  charge.  A 
private  Mint  might  make  Florins,  Shillings,  and  Pence, 
costing  the  price  of  metals  and  manufacture,  and 
leaving  then  a large  profit.  Fortunately,  however,  our 
lower  Coinage  forms  but  a small  portion  of  the  Cur- 
rency ; it  is  “ limited  ” in  its  use,  kept  under  easier 
local  control,  and  not  subject  to  exportation.  Large 
operations  in  Coining  such  pieces  would,  therefore,  be 
impracticable ; and  the  profit  of  the  private  counter- 
feiter would  not  weigh  against  the  risk  of  the  penalty 
for  breaking  the  law. 

"With  Gold  Coin,  however,  the  case  is  different.  If 
of  equal  fineness  and  weight  to  the  legal  Sovereign, 
it  is  but  necessary  that  the  dies  should  be  perfectly 
imitated  (and  that,  in  the  present  advanced  state 
of  the  engraver’s  art,  is  not  impossible)  in  order  to 
furnish  a Sovereign  which  even  the  officers  of  the 
^lint  would  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish  from  their 
own  make.  Under  such  conditions,  any  quantity  of 
Gold  Coin  could  be  passed  at  home,  as  well  as 
abroad.  And  if  the  Government  makes  a clear  profit, 
beyond  the  cost  of  Minting,  on  these  coins,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  private  coiner  would  also  make  such  a 
profit. 

No  such  margin  of  profit  should  be  left  for  private 
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* Mints,  whether  legal  or  not.  And  if,  under  this 
conception,  the  charge  for  “ Brassage  ” were  put  so 
low  as  to  represent  nothing  else  but  the  actual  cost 
of  the  process,  conducted  with  the  best  possible 
machinery,  illegal  competition  would  be  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  A Brassage  of  this  kind  could 

1 not  be  assailed,  and  would  bo  the  true  recompense 

for  the  service  of  giving  legitimacy  to  Coin. 

Each  State  should  make  this  Charge,  and  Coin 
^ would  thus  be  furnished  on  equal  terms  to  aU.  As  far 

as  England  is  concerned,  nothing  more  than  a change 
of  name  is  required,  the  present  “ Charges”  might  be 
converted  into  “ Charge  for  Mintage”  or  “ Brassage,” 
without  affecting  the  practice  under  which  the  coined 
Found  Sterling  is  used  as  Standard  of  Value:  but  an 
increase  of  the  present  charges  from  3 per  mille  to  10 
per  mille  (as  proposed  by  the  parties  in  question) 
would  be  a violation  of  sound  principle. 

• It  has  also  been  observed,  that  a heavy  Mint  charge 
has  a singular  effect  upon  both  Bullion  and  Coin.  In 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  the  charge  is  ^ per 
cent,  (in  all  about  f per  cent.)  Bars  are  consequently 
too  cheap  as  compared  to  Coin,  and  being  thus  subject 
to  exportation  before  the  Exchange  arrives  at  the  Cash 
point,  they  are  found  absent  when  that  point  is  really 
reached,  and  Bankers  are  obliged  to  send  Coin.  This 
accounts  for  the  occasional  large  arrivals  of  American 
Coin  in  spite  of  the  seemingly  protective  charge  of 
^ per  cent. 
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We  have  placed  the  whole  case  before  the  reader, 
in  both  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  aspects. 
AVhatever  the  conclusion  may  be  at  which  he  will 
arrive,  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  express  our 
opinion  : — 

That  a properly  defined  l^Iint  law,  based  upon 
true  and  mathematical  appreciation,  including 
an  economical  charge  for  Brassage,  and  clear 
to  all  understandings 
Is  to  be  preferred — 

To  the  present  anomaly  of  the  British  Gold 
Coinage  System,  with  the  conflict  between 
principle  and  practice,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  and  vfith  all  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounds it. 

A somewhat  weighty  consideration  is  connected 
with  this  subject.  The  scheme  of  a Universal  Coinage 
must  exclude  Great  Britain,  unless  she  is  willing  to 
come  to  agreement  with  other  Nations  upon  this  and 
other  points.  We  are  aware  that  a number  of  Finan- 
ciers, for  general  and  for  special  reasons  of  their  ovm, 
are  opposed  to  the  participation  of  England  in  an 
International  Coinage.  These  opponents  must  cease 
to  urge  “ the  fundamental  primdple  ” of  the  British 
Coinage  System  as  an  item  of  their  objection  to  the 
realisation  of  the  Scheme.  There  are  others,  however, 
who  believe  that  the  interest  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  other  Nations,  will  be  greatly  benefitted 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Universal  Coinage.  They 
think  that  there  is  some  analogy  between  the  theory 
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on  which  the  London  Bankers’  Clearing  House  is 
established  and  that  of  the  Universal  Coinage.  It  is 
possible,  in  a much  wider  sense  however,  that  when 
all  Nations  use  the  same  identical  measure  of  value, 
a method  of  Exchanging  value  may  be  inaugurated 
by  which  the  world  at  large  will  derive  corresponding 
advantages. 

The  most  important  part  in  the  question  of 
Universal  Coinage  which  remains,  is  that  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  Sovereign  from  25'2215  Francs,  its 
present  fine  Gold  value  as  compared  to  French  money, 
to  25  Francs,  at  which  latter  rate  it  would  be  brought 
into  better  conformity  with  the  French  System. 

There  are  certain  authorities  who  maintain  that 
instead  of  our  joining  the  French  System,  the  French 
should  be  made  to  join  ours.  If  we  do  join  the  French 
System,  it  would  be  necessary  to  effect  the  reduction 
of  the  Sovereign,  either  forcibly,  so  to  speak,  by  taxing 
capital  and  all  the  investments  and  contracts  made 
on  the  present  Sovereign  value,  or  profusion  must 
be  made  placing  the  old  Sovereign  at  a premium 
as  against  the  new  one,  or  the  State  must  give  com- 
pensation. 

This  subject  is  one  apart  from  the  one  on  which 
we  have  treated,  and  may  be  discussed  separately. 
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Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  tlie  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  International  Coinage 
of  1868  has  been  issued,  in  the  form  of  a Par- 
liamentary Blue  Book,  containing  nearly  400  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter. 

The  Royal  Commission,  composed  of  eminent  men, 
had  placed  before  it  the  question  of  International 
Coinage  as  connected  with  certain  proposals  made  by 
the  International  Conference  which  met  in  Paris 
in  1867. 

The  Paris  Conference  proposed — 

(1) .  The  adoption  of  the  Gold  Valuation. 

(2) .  The  adoption  of  a uniform  fineness  of  Gold 

Coin  at  i%ths. 

(3) .  The  5-Franc  piece  as  a basis  for  division. 

(4) .  The  introduction  of  a Coin  of  the  value  of 

25  Francs. 

The  Royal  Commission  examined  a number  of  wit- 
nesses, all  gentlemen  either  experienced  in  business 
or  of  scientific  attainments  ; and  t he  mass  of  questions 
and  answers,  amounting  to  2587  in  number,  occupy 
139  pages.  A number  of  Articles  and  Letters,  wilt- 
ten  by  gentlemen  known  as  authorities  in  matters 
of  this  kind ; the  Mint  laws  and  regulations  of  France 
and  other  countries ; and  a variety  of  documents,  all 
bearing  on  the  question, — are  furnished  in  the  Report. 
As  a whole,  a more  complete  compilation  on  the 
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* subject  than  is  presented  by  this  valuable  Report 
can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

But — and  this  but  the  Author,  after  perusing  the 
Report,  puts  forward  with  due  deliberation — the  Royal 
Commission  has  failed  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  question 
of  Seignorage  or  Brassage. 

' It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  enter  into  a descrip- 

tion of  the  Report ; the  reader  cannot  do  better  than 
purchase  a copy  from  the  Queen’s  printer.  AVe  may 
^ mention,  however,  that  in  regard  to  the  four  points, 

the  proposals  of  the  Paris  Conference,  namely — 

(1) .  The  adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard  the  Com- 
mission had  no  difficulty  whatever,  inasmuch  as  the 
Gold  Standard  is  already  the  English  Standard. 

(2) .  As  regards  the  adoption  of  Gold  Coin  900  fine 
(instead  of  916’66,  or  22  carats,  the  present  fineness), 
the  Commission  see  no  objection  to  this  proposal. 

Nevertheless — 

k (3).  The  Commission  is  opposed  to  the  5 Franc 

piece  as  a unit. 

(4).  The  Commission  is  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  a piece  of  25  Francs,  representing  the  new  Sovereign, 
■t  as  against  the  old  piece,  worth  25'2215. 

The  rejection  of  these  two  last  propositions  by 
the  Royal  Commission  implies,  for  the  present,  the 
rejection  of  the  whole  scheme. 

We  cannot  but  admit  that  the  last  question,  affect- 
ing as  it  does  the  existence  of  old  contracts,  and 
involving  innumerable  claims  for  compensation,  is  the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  Uni- 


versal  Coinage.  Tlie  Report  gives  reasons  for  the 
conclusion  arrived  at : it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
criticise  them,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  at  some 
future  time,  the  weight  of  evidence  will  be  turned  the 
other  way. 

The  point  with  Avhich  we  have  to  deal  lies  between 
the  two  first  and  the  two  last  Proposals, — and  it  is 
that  of  the  Seignorage  or  Brassage — the  subject  which 
the  writer  of  these  lines  has  endeavoured  to  make  clear. 

The  Royal  Commission,  upon  this  question,  reports 
as  follows  : — ^ 

A further  change  would  be  required  in  the  practice  of  this  country 
in  the  event  of  its  proposing  to  take  part  in  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Currency ; and  that  is  the  imposition  of  a Mintage  or 
Brassage  to  cover  the  cost  of  producing  the  Coin. 

In  England  ever  since  the  year  1666,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  the  Standard  Coin  has  been  borne  by 
the  State. 

According  to  law  in  this  country,  any  person  taking  Standard 
Gold  Bullion  to  the  Mint,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  same  weight  of 
Coin,  subject  only  to  some  delay  during  the  process  of  coining.  Thus 
a person  taking  Standard  Gold  to  the  Mint  would  receive  Coin,  after 
some  delay,  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s  10|d  per  oz.  for  it. 

In  practice,  however,  he  takes  the  Bullion  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  sells  it  for  £3  17s  9d  per  oz.  on  delivery.  He  is  therefore 
subject  to  a charge  of  l|d  per  oz.,  or  rather  less  than  \th  per  cent,^ 
which,  practically,  is  less  than  the  loss  of  interest  to  which  he  would 
have  to  submit  during  the  period  occupied  in  the  process  of  coming. 

In  most  other  countries  a Mintage  charge  is  made,  besides  the 
delay  during  coinage.  In  France  the  Mintage  charge  is  6 Francs 
70  Centimes  per  kilogramme  of  Standard  Gold,  or  hetween  \ih  and 

* We  leave  out  here,  for  the  sake  of  shortness  two  paragraphs 
reh'rring.  to  the  Mint  at  Sidney  and  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Prussia. 
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\th  per  cent. ; and  tlie  delay,  which  is  variable,  has  at  some  times 
been  such  as  to  cause  a loss  of  interest,  which  might  amount  to  as 
much  as  a charge  of  \ or  ^ per  cent,  more.  At  present  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  Gold  Coin  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bank  of  France  enables  them  to  issue  it  at  once  in  exchange  for 
Bullion,  retaining  only  the  Mint  charge  of  6 Francs  70  Centimes. 

It  is  no  paH  of  our  duty  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  question 
of  levying  a charge  for  Mintage  generally,  in  favour  of  which  course 
several  very  high  authorities  may  be  quoted,  but  it  is  obvious  that  if 
Coins,  having  currency  in  several  countries,  are  struck  in  different 
]\Iints,  in  some  of  which  a heavy  charge  is  made  for  Coinage,  and  in 
others  the  Coins  are  struck  cither  at  a less  charge  or  free  of  expense. 
Bullion  will  be  brought  in  greater  quantities  for  Coinage  to  those 
Mints  where  there  is  the  least  charge  (unless  the  cost  of  transmission 
to  those  Mints  should  exceed  the  difference  of  charge),  and  a large 
and  unnecessary  expense  will  be  thrown  upon  the  coimtries  where 
such  is  the  case. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  reason  why  this  country  should 
undertake  the  expense  of  coining  for  the  circulation  of  other 
countries,  and  it  would  be  necessaiy,  in  joining  in  an  aiTangement 
which  rendered  our  Coins  current  in  other  countries,  that  such  a 
Mintage  charge  should  be  levied  in  England  as  would  defray  the 
fair  average  cost  of  coining. 

It  is  not  necessay  to  impose  a higher  charge  than  this ; but  it 
might  be  a matter  of  arrangement  with  other  countries  that  a 
uniform  rate  of  Mintage  should  be  imposed. 

The  Commission  accordingly  seems  to  state,  that 
if  England  joins  in  an  arrangement  to  circulate  its 
Coin  abroad,  the  levy  of  a proper  Mintage  charge 
would  be  admissible. 

But  how  have  they  arrived  at  this  result  ? of  what 
character  has  been  the  scrutiny  which  the  matter  has 
undergone  ? 

From  the  Report  we  gather  that  the  Commission 
has  found  out,  that  in  consequence  of  the  charge  of 
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1^(1  made  by  tlic  Bank  of  England,  tlic  importer  of 
Bullion  is  subject  to  a charge  of  “ rather  less  than 
^th  per  cent.,”  and  that  the  Mintage  charge  in  France 
I is  “ between  ;jth  and  ^th  per  cent.,”  that  at  times  it 

mi"ht  amount  “to  a charge  of  ^ or  f per  cent, 
more.” 

Terms  like — Rather  less,  rather  more — between  ^ 

* one  or  the  other,  are  vague,  and  appear  to  us  unsatis- 

i factory  in  this  instance ; they  may  be  suitable  in  all 

I matters  measurable  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  but  we  ^ 

submit  that  they  are  out  of  place  in  an  investigation 
of  monetary  matters.  The  whole  question  of  Coinage 
turns  upon  minute  fractions  on  large  sums,  and  it  is 
i,(  I , for  these  veiy  fractions,  and  the  economy  which  we 

r|  j supposed  to  practise  therein,  that  we  think  our 

1 system  the  best.  Nor  is  the  proof  wanting  that  the 

I I research  into  minute  fractions  has  been  \dgorously 

I i prosecuted  by  the  Commission, — the  Report  is  full  of 

I ' calculations  of  1000th  parts  of  grains,  and  other 

, elaborate  detail ; but,  upon  this  ({uestion  of  the  British  i 

: :i  Charge,  the  calculations  are  very  loose. 

We  do  not  say  that  in  a condensed  Report  of  this 
i kind  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  millionth  part 

of  a fraction  should  be  stated  as  the  general  result  of  i 

I I an  investigation;  but  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that 

that  which  is  stated  in  an  authoritative  voice  should  be, 
as  near  as  possible,  to  the  actual  fact. 

Ill  this  we  conceive  that  the  Report  has  failed ; 
for  we  have  shown  clearly,  in  the  previous  pages,  that  ’ 

the  charge  in  England,  which  according  to  the  Report, 
is  rather  less  than  ^th  per  cent,  (or  equal  to  TO  per 
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■i  mille),  is  in  reality  nearly  3-  per  cent.,  or  2*828 — 
almost  double  the  amount. 

And,  in  regard  to  France,  we  have  shown  that 
instead  of  the  charge  being  between  y or  y per  cent., 
or  2*000  to  2*500,  with  an  occasional  ^ or  | per  cent. 
(5*00  or  7*50  per  mille)  more,  it  is  in  ordinary  times 
but  Yo  per  cent.,  or  3*091  per  mille  ; Avhilst,  when  the 
Bank  of  Franco  pays  Cash  for  Gold,  and  Avithout  the 
charge  for  melting,  it  is  but  2*290  per  mille. 

The  statement  that  ^ or  f per  cent,  extra  may 
^ occur  by  a delay  at  the  French  Mint  is  not  untrue ; 

for  it  did  occur  many  years  ago  ; but  now  that  Insti- 
tution is  able  to  coin  more  than  £40,000  a day,  and 
any  surplus  of  Bullion  can  be  dealt  A\dth  by  the  Notes 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  the  delay  is  not  likely  ever 
' to  occur  again  (see  our  remarks  on  pages  18  to  20). 

It  is  singular  that  the  Commission  should  have  been 
so  much  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  this  un- 
usual delay  at  the  French  Mint  and  have  left  out  of 
the  question  a subject  much  nearer  at  hand — that  of 
how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  upon  AA^hat  precise 
terms.  Bullion  is  realised  in  England.  Further  than 
acknoAvledging  the  deduction  of  l^d  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Commissioners’  Report  does  not  proceed ; 
the  question  of  hoAV  the  Bullion  is  actually  A*alued, 
and  hoAV  the  other  charges — to  AA*hich  the  system  binds 
the  importer  as  by  Fiaa' — arise,  does  not  seem  to  haA*e 
been  considered. 

But,  do  not  these  matters  form  part  and  parcel  of 
the  AA*hole  practice  of  the  subject  ? Do  they  not  form 
equally  important  elements — more  directly  important 
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than  the  Interest  on  delay — in  tlie  theory  of  the  Bul- 
lion Valuation  in  England  ? We  think  they  do  ; and 

w e think  they  ought  to  have  been  taken  into 
account. 


The  Royal  Commissioners,  it  must  be  said,  were 
only  bound  to  deal  with  the  evidence  brought  before 
them.  An  examination  of  a portion  of  this  evidence 
will  show  that  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on 
page  12  are  borne  out,  and  that  a preconceived  theory 
obscured  a clear  result. 

Thus,  on  page  18,  question  306,  we  find  the 
following : — 


306.  You  spoke,  I think,  about  the  Mintage ; do  you  see  any 
difficulty  arising  from  the  Mintage  ?— I do.  I find  that  that  is  a 
very  important  subject  for  consideration,  because  it  involves  a very 
grave  question,  whether  Seignorage  should  or  should  not  in  future 
be  demanded  in  England.  As  we  now  stand,  charging  nothing  for 
the  expense  of  Coinage,  w^e  might  be  exposed  to  the  great  difficulty 

of  having  to  coin  money  for  those  countries  who  do  charge  a 
Seignorage. 

The  witness  uses  the  term  Seignorage  as  identical 
with  Mintage  or  Brassage.  He  proceeds  to  make 
elaborate  calculations  as  to  the  charges  of  Mintage  in 
the  various  countries,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
England  charges  1'605  per  mille,  and  France  10-490 
per  mille  ! ! He  admits  that  the  charge  of  1'605  per 
mille  in  England  arises  from  the  1 ^d  deducted  by  the 
Bank  of  England  from  77s  lO^d.  This  witness,  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Universal  Coinage,  has  devoted  a great  deal  of  time 
and  patient  attention  to  the  subject.  The  papers  which 
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he  furnishes  to  the  Commission  are  carefully  prepared, 
and  well  written  ; and  these,  with  his  verbal  evidence, 
take  up  a considerable  part  of  the  Blue  Book.* 

On  page  81  we  find  another  witness  stating  : 

1458.  You  are  aware  that  in  this  country  we  charge  no  Mintage 
for  coining  Gold  ? — Yes. 

1459,  Do  you  not  think  that  it  will  become  necessary  for  us  to 
alter  our  practice  in  that  respect,  and  to  charge  a Mintage  ? — I 
scarcely  see  how  that  necessity  will  arise. 

14G0.  Supposing  we  did  charge  a Mintage  of  1 per  cent.,  would 
not  that  raise  the  value  of  the  Coin  to  an  equivalent  extent  ? — 
That  w^ould  be  an  entire  departure  from  the  policy  we  have  pursued 
during  the  last  50  years. 

1464.  1 understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  that  if  w^e 
charged  1 per  cent.  Mintage  that  would  raise  the  value  of  the  Coin 
to  the  extent  of  1 per  cent.  ? — I gave  that  answer  with  some  quali- 
fication. I should  have  to  consider  somewhat  carefully  before  I 
gave  a definite  answer  upon  that  point.  But  I should  like  to  say 
this  much,  that  the  discussion  of  a change  of  that  kind  is  a very 
grave  and  serious  matter.  It  implies  an  entire  departure  from  what 
has  been  the  policy  of  this  country,  as  regards  our  Mint  regulations, 


* The  disposition  of  this  witness  (who  recommended  a Seignorage 
of  1 per  cent,  as  suitable  for  England),  to  force  the  case  of  the 
Mintage  charges  in  other  countries  to  as  high  a figure  as  possible,  is 
a very  extraordinary  feature  in  his  evidence,  and  is  brought  out 
strongly  in  a subsequent  paper  handed  in  to  the  Commission. — (See 
page  142  of  the  Report.)  The  gentleman,  and  some  others  who  sup- 
ported  his  views,  has  conceived  the  theory  that  a Seignorage  of  1 
per  cent,  would  settle  the  question  of  International  Coinage  ; for 
such  a charge,  if  levied  on  the  present  Sovereign,  would  bring  the 
value  of  that  piece  from  25’2215  to  25  Francs,  He  set  aside  a frac- 
tion for  manufacturing  the  Coin  of  ^th,  and  proposed  to  levy  the 
remaining  |^th  per  cent,  as  Seignorage.  The  distinction  between 
mere  Brassage  and  Seignorage,  as  we  have  explained  it  at  the 
beginning  of  these  pages,  may  here  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  to 
show  the  impracticability  of  such  a proposal.  The  Commission 
rejected  this  extreme  suggestion. 
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for  the  last  50  years ; a policy  which  has  been  so  successful  that  all 
the  world  are  now  imitating  it. 

14G5.  (^Chamnan.)  ^\hat  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  all  the 
world  are  imitating  our  policy  in  that  respect  ?— I mean  that  a great 
many  other  nations  are  now  adopting  our  plan  of  having  only  a 
single  Standard,  and  making  that  Standard  Gold,  and  charging  no 
Mintage  upon  that  Gold.  That  has  been  our  policy  since  1816. 

The  words — “a  policy  which  has  been  so  successful,” 
“that  all  the  world  are  now  imitating  it,”  i.e.  that  “ of 
charging  no  Mintage  since  1816,”  is  a characteristic 
illustration  of  the  remarks  which  we  made  on  page  7. 

On  page  126  of  the  Heport  another  important 
witness  states : 

-361.  Is  not  it  practically  the  case  in  England  that  any  person 
has  a legal  right  to  take  a certain  amount  of  Gold  of  a certain  fine- 
ness to  the  Mint,  and  to  receive  in  exchange  an  equal  amount  of 
Coin  ? — It  is  so. 

“2362.  That  is  what  we  call  commonly  a free  Mint  ? Yes. 

2363.  The  Mint  is  free  in  England,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2364.  The  charge  that  is  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  of  I ’ d 
per  ounce  is  merely  to  compensate  for  the  delay  which  any  person 
Bending  Gold  to  the  Mint  would  experience  in  procuring  the  Coin  ? 
— So  I have  always  imderstood. 

2365.  That  does  not  interfere  with  the  question  then  of  a free 
Mint.P  ]So;  it  is  a practical  measure  to  counterbalance  the  amount 
of  interest  which  would  be  lost  by  any  person  taking  his  Gold  to 
the  Mint  to  have  it  turned  into  Coin. 

^ 2366.  Do  you  thmk  that  there  is  any  substantial  reason  why 
this  country  should  bear  the  expense  of  Minting  without  making 

any  charge  for  it  ?— I think  that  there  is  a great  deal  to  bo  said  on 
both  sides. 

2367.  Would  not  the  advantages,  if  there  are  any,  apply  to  this 
country  with  regard  to  its  internal  trade  and  not  with  regard  to 
its  export  t^-ade  ?— That  is  not  quite  so.  The  advantage  of  the 
present  system  is  shared  in  at  present  by  foreign  countries  to  a 
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certain  extent.  To  put  it  quite  fairly,  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
certain  charge  even  is  put  upon  this  country  by  the  present  system 
of  coining  in  this  way : that  the  country  being  obliged  to  turn  any 
Gold  into  Coin,  though  it  is  only  for  a fortnight,  that  same  amount 
of  Gold  might  be  exported  and  be  turned  back  again  into  Gold,  and 
this  country  would  have  coined  it  and  have  lost  the  expense  of  the 
Coinage,  practically  for  no  advantages  of  its  own.  Our  present 
system  does  appear  to  me  to  give  a certain  advantage  to  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

2368.  But  at  the  present  time  we  do  coin  Gold  for  other  coun- 
tries than  our  own ; I mean  such  countries  as  Brazil,  Portugal,  and 
Egypt  ? — Yes. 

2369.  Those  countries  have  the  advantage  of  having  the  Coin 
wliich  they  use  coined  at  our  Mint  free  of  charge,  do  they  not  ? — 
Certainly. 

2370.  And  all  expenditure  in  the  shape  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  expense  of  recoining  it,  is  borne  by  this 
country,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  borne  by  the  State, 

2371.  That  is  an  expense  which  the  tax-payer  in  this  country  has 
to  bear  ? — Yes.  I do  not  say  that  there  are  not  counterbalancing 
advantages,  but  to  the  tax-payer  in  the  first  instance  it  certainly 
makes  a difference. 

The  account  given  by  this  gentleman  of  the  British 
Mint  as  a “ free  Mint,”  and  the  justification  of  the  l|d 
for  the  Bank,  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  what  we 
have  ventured  to  state  on  page  13  of  this  book  ; whilst 
the  answers  to  questions  2367  to  2371  bear  out  our 
remarks  on  page  31  respecting  the  theory  of  the 
system.  But,  notice  this  difference, — the  witness  is 
under  the  impression  that  the  theory  is  practice; 
whilst  we  have  shown  that,  on  the  question  of  free 
Mintage,  the  practice  is  the  reverse  of  theory. 

Wo  might  go  on  quoting  other  instances  of  the 
strong  impressions  under  which  the  witnesses  labored 
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in  regard  to  the  question  of  free  Coinages.  The  Report 
gives  a number  of  extracts  from  tlie  opinions  of  poli- 
tical economists,  whose  tone,  on  the  whole,  is  favorable 
to  a Mintage  charge.  In  almost  all  of  these  the  theory 
IS  accepted  that  the  British  Mint  system  implies  a Gold 
Coinage,  free  of  charge ; and  even  John  Stuart  Mill- 
on  page  324— says  : » This  would  be  true,  were  it  not 
that  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  some  others, 

com  money  gratis  for  any  one  who  furnishes  the 
metal.” 

^ The  Report,  nevertheless,  contains  passages  of 
evidence  which  might  have  induced  the  Royal  Com- 
mission ^ to  subject  the  British  system  of  converting 
Bullion  into  Coin  to  a stricter  enquiry,  in  reference  to 
the  point  that  the  l^d  per  oz.  is  not  the  only  charge 

which,  in  that  system,  stands  in  lieu  of  the  Seignorao-e 
or  Brassage.  ^ 

On  page  12  of  the  Report,  reading  questions  and 
answers  223  to  239,  a witness  does  not  seem  quite 
decided  on  the  point  that  the  charge  of  l-|d  is  a mere 
set-off  against  loss  of  Interest,  and  he  introduces  the 
word  “inconvenience”  into  the  argument;  a hint 
which  might  have  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
real  character  of  this  inconvenience.  It  would  have 
been  found  that  in  the  mysteiy  of  this  inconvenience 
there  was  hidden  not  only  the  l^d  per  oz.,  but  also 
the  extra  profit  made  by  the  Bank  on  fractions  of 
Assays  and  Weight,  not  to  speak  of  the  Rules  which 

force  the  importer  to  the  expenses  of  Melting  and 
Assaying. 

But,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  page  325,  the 
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Master  of  the  Mint,  in  a Memorandum  dated  May  5th 
1852,  states — 

That  in  addition  to  the  charge 

of  l^d,  amounting  to  ...  £1600  per  million 
There  is  an  Assay  fraction  of  650  ,,  ,, 

And  the  turn  of  the  scale  ...  70  „ ,, 

£2320 

But  nothing  is  said  of  charges  of  Melting  and  Assaying 
at  the  Bank.  The  Master’s  statement  led  close  to  the 
real  issue,  but  the  Commission  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  the  hint. 

In  the  same  portion  of  the  Report,  the  late  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  (whose  letters  show  a great  clearness  of 
perception)  says : — “ But  if  there  were  any  circum- 
stances whatever  tending  to  create  a difference  in 
value  between  Bullion  and  Coin,  such  as  a direct 
Mint  charge,  a delay  in  the  conversion  of  Bulhon  into 
Coin,  arbitrary  rules  in  the  practice  of  the  Assayers  or 
in  the  customs  of  the  Bullion  market,”  &c.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  in  disputing  with 
Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  was  fully  aware  of  the  actual  facts  in 
connection  with  the  remark  above  quoted;  but  the 
whole  correspondence  between  the  two,  as  given  in 
the  Report,  shows  a mutual  misunderstanding,  the 
foundation  of  which  may  probably  be  traced  to  this 
source. 

We  believe  that  a great  deal  of  the  w'hole  contro- 
versy rests  upon  a similar  ground,  and  if  the  Com- 
mission had  succeeded  in  clearing  the  matter  up  by 
practical  investigation,  the  Blue  Book  need  not  have 
contained  much  more  than  half  the  present  matter. 
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If  the  Commission  and  some  of  the  witnesses  had 
expended  one-half  of  the  severe  scrutiny  to  which 
they  subjected  the  Mintage  system  of  France  to  the 
system  at  home,  the  actual  state  of  the  case  would 
have  been  made  too  patent  to  require  further  com- 
ment. An  enormous  amount  of  time  and  of  laborious 
painstaking  evidence  and  argument,  useless  from 
beginning  to  end,  would  have  been  spared,  and  the 
clouds  which  surround  the  matter,  leading  the  Com- 
mission astray  in  their  final  report  upon  the  compa- 
rative charges  for  Mintage  in  England  and  France 
would  at  once  have  been  removed. 

The  writer,  in  thus  exposing  a weakness  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  admits  that  he  is  a 
partizan  in  favour  of  Universal  Coinage ; but  in  speak- 
ing of  Universal  Coinage,  he  has  only  made  general 
remarks.  Whatever  views  may  be  held  by  others  in 
reference  to  Universal  Coinage,  the  writer  may  claim 
that  his  method  of  stating  the  case  of  Brassage  is 
not  the  consequence  of  dogmatic  opinion,  but  that  it 
is  an  expose  made  from  actual  dry  and  incontrovertible 
facts,  easily  confirmed,  and  subject  to  the  sway  of 
common  arithmetic. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  Universal  Coinage,  the 
subject  of  the  conversion  of  Bullion  into  Currency  is 
considered  as  involving  a principle  of  national  economy. 
The  doctrine  (see  the  Commissioners’  Report)  that 
“ to  countries  where  there  is  the  least  charge  for 
Coinage,  or  where  it  is  free  of  expense.  Bullion 
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will  be  brought  in  greater  quantities,”  is  accepted 
as  being  particularly  applicable  to  England.  The 
Bank  of  France  at  this  moment  holds  fifty  millions 
sterling  in  Gold,  whilst  the  Bank  of  England  does 
not  hold  one-half  the  amount.  To  what  is  this  owing  ? 
We  believe  it  is  partly  due  to  the  more  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  subject  of  Bullion  valuation  in  France, 
and  the  cheaper  terms  upon  which  the  importer  can 
realise  his  Gold.  The  above  doctrine  seems  to  be 
verified  by  this  fact ; although  it  is  claimed  that 
England  makes  “no  Charge,”  or  “almost  no  Charge” 
for  Coining,  whilst  France  levies  a distinct  “ Brassage.” 

The  writer  finally  expresses  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
ject of  England’s  participation  in  a scheme  of  Universal 
Coinage  will  not  be  considered  as  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. The  Royal  Commission  concludes  its  Report 

to  her  Majesty  by  saying ; — 

The  assembling  of  some  general  International  Conference  on  the 
subject  seems  to  have  been  looked  forward  to  by  many  members  of 
the  Conference  at  Paris  ; and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  all  the 
various  questions  might  be  best  considered,  the  various  interests  of 
different  countries  discussed,  and  their  conflicting  views  reconciled 
by  authorised  representatives  of  the  different  countries  meeting  in 
such  a Conference. 

Before  this  meeting  takes  place,  the  agitation  of 
the  whole  question,  aroused  by  the  Report,  may  induce 
many  eminent  men  to  direct  their  clear  judgment  to 
the  other  difficulties  in  the  way  ; and  thus,  by  throwing 
“ more  light”  on  the  matter,  smooth  the  way  for  the 
vindication  of  a grand  principle. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS. 


An  investigation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
issues  of  Gold  and  Paper  Currencies  of  England  and  of 
France  are  respectively  conducted,  will  show  that  in 
the  main  they  are  alike,  but  we  contend,  that  in  theory 
as  well  as  in  practice,  the  French  carry  out  these 
principles  in  a manner  somewhat  superior  to  ours. 
This  is  a bold  assertion,  likely  to  shook  many  a British 
Financier,  who  for  a lifetime  has  looked  upon  the 
British  system  as  the  best,  and  with  whom  the  saying, 
— “ that  in  England  alone  the  Coined  Pound  Sterling 
is  identical  with  the  Pound  Sterling  in  Bullion  or  Ac- 
count, that  both  values  may  be  exchanged  at  pleasure, 
and  that  the  Note  Issue  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  the 
safest  in  the  world,” — has  become  a dogma  as  firm 
as  a rock. 

That  Gold  Bullion  is  not  identical  with  Sovereigns 
as  far  as  its  realisation  into  this  Coin  is  concerned,  we 
have  sufficiently  demonstrated ; and  if,  for  argument 
sake,  we  allow  that  the  terms  of  conversion  in  both 
countries  are  alike,  we  are  stating  the  case  somewhat 
favourably  for  England.  The  only  essential  difference 
remaining  lies  between  the  facts,  that  in  England  the 
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Bank  is  bound  by  law  to  purchase  Gold  at  a fixed 
price,  while  the  Bank  of  France  is  not  bound  in  the 
same  way.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  Mint 
is  practically  closed  to  the  public,  whilst  the  French 
Mint  works  on  better  terms,  and  is  accessible  to  aU.* 
The  facilities  for  obtaining  Coin  for  Bullion  we  may 
say  are  certain  and  definite  at  the  Bank  of  England 
and  at  the  Mint  of  France, t but  uncertain  at  the  Mint 
of  England  and  at  the  Bank  of  France. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mints^as  Institutions  managed 
by  the  State,  ought  to  be  the  central  points  on  which 
the  public  can  depend. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  not  a State  Institution. 
The  Issue  Department,  it  may  be  said,  is  connected  with 
the  State,  and  the  Government  has  found  it  expedient 
to  confer  certain  privileges  on  the  Bank.  The  effect 
of  these  privileges  is  to  render  the  Mint  inaccessible  to 
the  public,  and  it  is  accordingly, — in  spite  of  the  theory 
to  the  contrary, — effectually  closed  against  all  parties 
but  the  Bank  of  England.  All  reasons  respecting 
convenience  and  proper  issue,  which  the  defenders  of 
this  arrangement  are  likely  to  bring  forward,  do  not 
weigh  against  this  simple  consideration,  that  the  con- 
flict between  theory  and  practice  results  in  a false 
position,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  that,  on  the 
ground  of  a straightforward  and  open  policy,  the  pro- 
ceeding appears  to  us  “ Un-Enghsh.” 


* The  Bank  of  France,  being  the  largest  holder  of  Bullion  in 
France,  is  also  the  chief  importer  of  Bullion  into  the  French  Mint, 
t The  possible  delay  to  be  taken  into  account  nevertheless. 
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The  Bank  of  England  is  frequently  assailed  be- 
cause it  is  bound  to  this  privilege,  and  the  rigid  rule 
of  the  purchase  price  of  77s  9d  per  oz.  for  Standard 
Gold ; the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  Bank  itself, — it 
lies  in  the  whole  question  of  the  policy  of  the 
Nation. 

The  fixed  price  for  Gold  in  England  is  theoretically 
with  the  Mint,  but  practically  it  is  with  the  Bank ; in 
France  it  is  regulated  theoretically  as  well  as  prac- 
tically by  the  Mint,  and  the  Bank  of  France  is  a free 
trader  in  Gold.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Bank 
of  France,  as  a large  dealer  in  Gold,  cannot  make 
extensive  profits  under  this  system  of  free  trading,  and 
that  at  all  events  it  is  bound,  in  competing  with  the 
Mint  and  with  other  State  Banks,  for  Bullion,  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  Bates  of  Mintage  and  Exchange.  At 
the  French  Mint  the  price  of  Gold,  less  Brassage  only, 
is  3437‘00  Francs  per  Kilogramme  Fine,  and  if  the 
Bank  of  France  oflTers  much  below  that  price  the  seller 
will  go  to  the  Mint,  where  Coin  is  made  at  the  rate  of 
50,000  Napoleons  a day,  and  where  he  can  take  his 
turn.  The  Bank  of  France,  however,  need  not,  at 
first,  bear  the  charge  of  Brassage,  and  can  convert 
Gold  Bars  into  Currency  by  means  of  its  Note  Issue. 
A perfectly  natural  position  is  therefore  created,  and 
reflection  as  to  actual  transactions  connected  with 
probable  supply  and  probable  future  contingencies  in 
commerce  will  show  that  both  factors,  the  Bank  as 
well  as  the  public,  have  an  equal  and  a direct  influence 
on  the  question;  and  thus  the  issue  of  Coin  and  Notes 
becomes  perfectly  self  regulating. 
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In  England  we  sacrifice  these  simple  results  of  free 
trade  to  the  convenience  of  the  Government  and  the 
Bank.  We  debar  the  public  from  going  to  the  Mint, 
and  thereby  throw  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
Monetary  Issue  upon  a single  factor, — the  Bank  of 
England ; and  this  factor  is  encumbered  with  its  own 
private  interests. 

Turning  now  to  the  reverse  transaction,  the  pur- 
chase of  Bullion  from  the  Bank  against  Coin,  we  find 
that  Gold  can  be  obtained  there  at  77s  lO^d  an  oz., 
and  as  this  price  is  the  exact  value  of  English  Gold 
Coin,  we  have  now  seemingly  arrived  at  the  vindication 
of  the  principle  that  “ Gold  Bullion  is  identical  ’vvith 
Coin.”  We  have  indeed,  for  we  may  say  that  we  shall 
find  here  the  “vindication”  with  a vengeance.  We 
have  already  explained  that  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
buying  Gold  at  77s  9d,  absorbs  certain  portions  of  assay 
and  weight,  which,  on  the  average,  amount  to  O’ 714 
per  mille  (or  £714  per  million).  The  Bank  selling  at 
77s  10  ^d  very  fairly  again  allows  these  fractions  to  the 
purchaser,  who  consequently  obtains  more  Gold  in  the 
Bars  in  exchange  for  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
Coin.  The  “ identity,”  it  will  be  seen,  is  thus  over- 
done, in  consequence  of  the  inaccuracy  of  our  customs, 
and  in  defiance  of  our  theory  demanding  exactness. 

Is  the  policy,  thus  fa\T»uring  the  exporter  at  the 
expense  of  the  friendly  importer,  a judicious  one  ? 
The  Bank  of  England  is  not  bound  to  sell  Gold  at 
. 77s  lO^d,  but  she  adheres  to  the  practice,  and  the 
avowed  object  is,  that  by  selling  uncoined  Gold  at  this 
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rate,  the  Coinage  of  the  country  is  protected  against 
exportation.  We  have  already  shown  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Eemedies  made  use  of  by  the  Mint, 
Coin  is  always  inferior  to  Bullion.  A million  of  new 
Sovereigns,  fresh  from  the  Mint,  do  not  contain  a 
million  in  Gold  Bullion,  and  Coin  which  has  already 
been  in  circulation,  and  has  become  more  or  less 
abrased,  contains  a still  smaller  proportion  of  fine 
metal.  The  exporter  of  Bullion  is  well  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  if  10,000  Sovereigns  give  him  but  say  £9,980 
in  Bullion,  he  will  prefer  £10,000  in  Bars,  giving  him 
exactly  £10,000,  and  he  does  not  require  £10,007, 
with  which  the  Bank  insists  upon  furnishing  him. 

The  Bank  of  France  is  equally  bound  to  protect  the 
Coinage  by  selling  Bullion  at  an  equitable  rate.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  intelligent  connection  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  Government  and  that  Institution,  it 
is  clear  that  the  latter  has  a strong  interest  of  its  own 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  national  Coin,  and 
that  it  must  otherwise  comply  with  the  dictates  of 
International  Exchanges.  The  full  Mintage  value  of 
French  Gold  Coin  is  Fs.3,100  per  kilo,  or  Fs.3444’44 
per  kilo,  fine,*  and  in  selling  Gold,  the  Bank  of  France 
can  take  care  to  point  the  price  in  a manner,  which 
will  efiectually  protect  the  Coinage,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  will  suit  the  many  delicate  phases 
arising  from  all  contingencies  of  Politics  and  Com- 

* Gold  in  Paris  is  frequently  dealt  in  at  the  so-called  Tariff 
dn  Commerce  (the  old  Mint  Tariff)— namely,  Francs  3t344t  for 
hne  Gold,  without  or  with  pi’emium  per  mille. 
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r merce,  and  the  variations  in  Exchanges  consequent 
thereon. 

The  Bank  of  England,  however,  and  with  it  the 
British  Nation,  seems  bound  to  rigid  terms,  and  if, 
. ignoring  all  other  anomalies  in  our  system,  we  choose 
to  pride  ourselves  upon  the  rigidity  of  our  rules,  in 
- . spite  of  frequent  embarrassments,  because  they  are 

rigid,  and  supposed  (erroneously  we  think)  to  exercise 
a beneficial  influence,  we  may  at  least  concede  that  the 
j ^ French  system  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  principle 

of  balance,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  on 
this  ground  it  seems  to  us  to  be  more  intelligent. 

A reference  to  the  respective  Note  Issues  * of  the 
^ ^ Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France  will  show 

that  the  Bank  of  England,  at  the  end  of  October 
1868,  held  19  millions  Bullion  against  33  millions  in 
Notes,  issued  and  in  reserve,  whilst  the  Bank  of  France 
held  48  millions,  and  issued  50  millions  Notes. 

^ Which  of  these  positions  is  the  strongest  in  regard 

to  possession  of  wealth,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  Note  ? The  practical  mind  of  the  British 
merchant  does  not  require  anything  more  than  these 
‘ ' figures  for  an  answer.  There  are  persons  who  will  try 

to  explain  away  the  importance  of  this  matter,  by  far- 


* The  writer  does  not  intend  here  to  refer  to  the  subject  of 
Note  Issue  by  Government,  and  all  the  questions  connected  there- 
^ ^ with,  so  frequently  forced  upon  the  public.  He  is  entirely  opposed 

to  all  issue  of  Notes  whose  foundation  is  not  Bullion  ; and  from  this 
point  of  ^dew,  he  objects  even  to  the  15,000,000  which  the  Bank  of 
England  issues  under  Government  guarantee,  and  the  similar  but 
smaller  loan  to  the  Government  in  France, 
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fetched  conceptions  as  to  the  “token”  functions  of 
Gold,  and  the  economy  of  our  superior  Banking  sys- 
tem ; there  are  others  who  believe  that  the  position  is 
only  temporary.  We  admit  that  the  Crisis  of  1866 
has  placed  England  at  a disadvantage,  but  long  before 
that  time  France  was  richer  in  Gold  than  we  are,  and 
the  disproportion  between  us  is  now  so  great,  that 
temporary  causes  wiU  have  little  effect  either  way. 

One  of  the  causes  by  which  so  much  Bullion  is 
concentrated  in  Paris,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  city  is  now  the  centre  of  the  large  monetary  union 
of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  which 
is  about  to  be  joined  by  Spain,  and  other  States.  This 
should  be  a hint  to  us  that  we  must  either  take  our 
due  rank  in  joining  them,  or  that  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves for  a rivalry  with  so  powerful  a Confederation. 

There  may  be  other  causes  which  have  an  influence 
on  the  accumulation  of  Bullion  in  France,  but  what- 
ever they  may  be,  let  us  avoid  to  pass  lightly  "over  these 
signs  of  the  times.  The  period  is  not  far  distant  when 
an  Englishman,  waiving  all  theory  and  all  opposition, 
would  point  with  pride  to  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of 
England  as  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  as  the  main- 
stay of  the  trade  of  the  wmrld.  We  have  no  vested 
right  in  claiming  to  be  the  first  nation,  for  the  advance 
in  civilisation  and  the  general  improvements  in  industry 
made  by  other  communities  are  matters  beyond  our 
control,  and  will  bear  their  own  fruits  ; it  is,  however, 
our  duty  to  look  to  our  own  position  from  all  sides, 
and  to  amend  defects  in  our  system,  for,  minute 
as  these  defects  may  seem  to  individuals,  they 
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are  of  importance  in  the  aggregate.  The  usual 
plea,  reiterated  in  so  many  different  forms,  authori- 
tatively and  otherwise,  “ that  we  are  doing  well  as  we 
are,”  should  be  made  to  give  way  to  stringent  enquiry, 
and  the  beneficial  consequences  of  such  enquiry  will 
soon  be  made  apparent. 

We  may  liken  our  British  system  to  a clock. 
According  to  the  writer’s  view  the  clock  goes  'wrong, 
and  although  the  loss  of  time  is  not  perceptible  in  the 
single  second,  and  although  the  clock  fairly  serves  the 
purposes  of  the  national  household,  yet  it  loses  time, 
and  time  means  money ; and  there  is  the  danger 
of  occasional  awkward  stoppages.  The  French  clock 
goes  well,  and  keeps  time ; it  is  not  unlike  our  own, 
but  better  constructed,  and  self-regulating.  We  should 
do  weU  if  we  took  our  clock  to  pieces  to  set  it  right, 
or  made  a new  one  ; and  if  we  did  so,  we  should  find 
that  British  common  sense  will  not  fail  to  make  the 
best  of  a matter  which  can  be  brought  under  the 
sway  of  mathematical  and  nice  appreciation. 

The  public  are  deluged  from  time  to  time  with 
suggestions  on  Currency ; remedies  of  all  kinds,  and  of 
the  most  conflicting  character  are  offered.  The  authors 
of  such  suggestions  start  with  the  usual  dogma,  but 
-with  all  the  power  of  logic  at  their  command  they  fail 
in  the  final  construction.  We  believe  that  a good 
many  of  these  failures  in  argument  are  due  to  the 
looseness  of  the  centre  from  which  the  lines  are  struck. 
The  true  centre  is  not  the  theoretical,  but  the  actual 
practical  foundation  upon  which  the  British  Coinage 
System  is  built. 
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